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Introduction: Teacher Voices in and on Educational Policy 


May Hara 


Framingham State University 


Annalee G. Good 


University of Wisconsin—Madison 


We believe that policy matters to education, and teachers matter to policy. In this issue, we offer 
a comparative examination of K-12 teacher voice in the policymaking process and the various 
ways in which policies influence teacher perception and practice in the classroom and beyond. 
Exploration and amplification of authentic teacher voice is especially critical in our current polit- 
ical context, where attacks on public institutions are laid bare in policy discourse, proposals, and 
enactment. Although these dynamics certainly are not new, they now are pervasive, particularly 
fraught, and increasingly explicit. It is in this specific sociopolitical context that we frame this 
issue along two basic assumptions. First, because discourse matters, we must constantly name, 
analyze, and critique the ways in which people—especially those in positions of power—talk 
about youth, families, schools, teachers, the goals of education, the problems schools and fam- 
ilies face, the solutions and strengths schools and families bring, and the role of society in the 
endeavor of public education. We must offer purposeful voices in the discourses around “truths” 
in our society. Second, we argue that it is imperative that researchers, policymakers, and stake- 
holders carefully consider and get messy in the specifics of policy. It is in the details, the individual 
contexts, and the lived realities of particular educational policies that we are able to understand 
their importance and their capacity to elicit real change. This issue provides a conversation across 
research, policy, and practice, and features the voices of practicing and preservice teachers as well 
as researchers, teacher education faculty, and policy advocates. 

In Section I, we asked our commentators, Juan Gabriel Sanchez and Dr. Leigh Patel, to pose 
a question to practicing teachers that is central to the themes raised in this issue. Sanchez and 
Patel consider the impact that high-stakes testing in particular has had on teachers’ conceptions of 
policy and advocacy. Specifically, they asked: What happens to teacher voice in school operations 
when incoming generations of teachers have experienced their own K—12 schooling in an era of 
high-stakes assessments? We then asked a group of preservice and practicing K-12 teachers to 
respond to the question. The conversation offered by these commentators and teachers centers 
the issue squarely in the context of teachers’ lived experiences around a central contemporary 
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educational policy issue. It is important to read the teacher commentaries as an entree into future 
possibilities in teacher education, research, and activism. 

In Section II, we transition from specific teacher responses around the policy context of high- 
stakes testing into nuanced and in-depth examinations of teachers’ interactions with particular 
education policies at both the federal and state levels. Concerning the federal level, Jones, Khalil, 
and Dixon examine teacher advocacy around ESSA and the ways that structural support can 
support or constrain that advocacy. Turning to a state-specific policy, Hara then focuses on pre- 
service teacher sensemaking around the Rethinking Equity in Teaching English Language Learn- 
ers (RETELL) policy in Massachusetts. Finally, Swalwell, Schweber, Sinclair, Gallagher, and 
Schirmer delve deeply into the impact of state policies on practicing teachers’ collective bargain- 
ing rights. These three articles display how details and individual contexts of specific policies are 
important and meaningful. 

Section III then shifts the focus of the issue to the overarching dynamics and contexts involved 
in the relationship between teachers and policy. In particular, Good, Barocas, Chavez-Moreno, 
Feldman, and Canela employ institutional theory to examine how the very nature of teachers’ 
work impacts their ability to act as policy agents. Next, Robert offers a conceptual exploration 
of how teachers may act as “policy protagonists” in the new public spaces offered through digi- 
tal media. Last, Stevenson places the dynamics of policy, accountability movements, and teacher 
resistance in historical and international contexts. A focus on the larger implications of teachers’ 
roles in policy represents a call to action and serves as a charge to consider the ways in which 
teachers, researchers, education faculty, and policymakers can amplify teacher voice and support 
teacher involvement in the policymaking process. We, like our commentators and contributors, 
conceive of this issue as an opening to further conversation about and action in new, and poten- 
tially disruptive, teacher involvement in educational policy. ° 

We would like to thank: Juan Gabriel Sanchez and Dr. Leigh Patel for weaving thoughtful 
threads through the various components of this issue, posing critical questions, and making a 
call to action, the preservice and practicing teachers who took time and thought in the middle 
of their nearly impossible professional worlds to write about the real contexts of their own lived 
experiences, our contributors for offering their careful work and thought to situate the central 
questions and assumptions of the dynamics between teachers and policy in both theoretical frames 
and empirical explorations, and finally the editorial staff of the Peabody Journal of Education for 
the opportunity to collaborate on this issue. 
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Teacher Commentaries 


ADAM HEENAN, CARMEN MONTOPOLI, MINDY MULRYAN, PHONEKEO 
SIHARATH, ADEBAJO AMUSA, SHAUNA DELANEY, AND CARLA HAUCK 


Adam Heenan, High School Social Studies Teacher (2006-2016), Chicago Public 
Schools; Delegate for Chicago Teachers Union 


[ taught high school social studies in a Chicago Public School from 2006 to 2016, and although I 
never had the opportunity to have any of my former students as colleagues, more than a handful 
of my students expressed interest in becoming educators, began their preservice credentialing, 
_and started their early careers in Chicago’s public, private, or charter schools. I would make it 
a habit of asking them why they would choose to go into this field as they personally witnessed 
firsthand the dismantling of the public school system around them by Chicago’s wealthy class, 
who were interested in outsourcing their buildings to charter managers, replacing their teachers 
with computers, and contracting out their school sanitation and food to prison-industrial complex 
companies. “Why do you want to do this, knowing what you know?” The answer was always that 
they love teaching, period. They love the interaction with young people, they love that to them 
education represents the capacity to make themselves, their families, and their city and world 
better. 

After a generation of high-stakes education policy that was made “about us, without us,” teach- 
ers across the country are rising up in defense of good classroom practices, and those who have 
been students since the 1990s have witnessed. In 2010 in Chicago, rank-and-file educators retook 
leadership of their union and explicitly tied working conditions to learning conditions, reclaimed 
the narrative of good public schooling in Chicago, and reframed the larger public education debate 
under the banner of social movement unionism (Weiner, 2012). A movement for public schools 
is amovement for a stronger public. As young people in our classrooms who are interested in be- 
coming teachers engaged us around these narratives, we reciprocated. We invited them out to the 
streets for countless protests for the right to elect a school board and against school closures, to the 
picket lines when Chicago teachers and paraprofessionals went on strike first for a week in 2012, 
and then again for a one-day action on April 1, 2016. Young preservice educators recognize that to 
become a teacher in Chicago is to inherit a fight and to be politicized because they have witnessed 
this reality as students. This still can be jarring, if not overwhelming, for a new teacher entering 
his or her first year in the classroom (not to mention student teaching!). Despite this, young teach- 
ers tend to organically find mentors in their departments, grade levels, teachers’ lounges, or even 
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via social media who help them through their first years. The millennial generation is uniquely 
resourceful in this way. What is still needed, however, is more strategic, systematic, and thought- 
ful engagement from “mentor teachers” willing and able to support new educators in how they 
process both the classroom pedagogy and the political ‘realities of their schools and school dis- 
tricts, as every experienced teacher knows that teachers cannot simply close the classroom door 
to policies made about the classroom. 

There are also tools and models that currently exist that 'can increase teacher voice and agency 
both in the classroom and in policymaking that didn’t exist ten or even five years ago. They 
include: 


* Twitter collective EduColor 
* the teacher-generated policy-recommendation organization the VIVA Project 
* the cross-labor networking and organizing of the AFL-CIO Next Up Initiative. 


If the goal is more democratic participation among educators, then there are a multitude of 
ways to achieve it. I think the important thing to remember is that teachers inheriting the pro- 
fession will no longer allow for classroom and school policy to be created without them, that 
educators expect to be at the table, because as former students in the era of high-stakes testing— 
particularly those urban or rural, poor, or students of color—millennial teachers remember what 
it was like for them to be on the menu. 


Carmen Montopoli, Fourth-Grade Teacher, Madison Metropolitan School District 
Mindy Mulryan, Special Education Coordinator, Verona Area School District 


Phonekeo Siharath, High School English Teacher, Madison Metropolitan 
School District 


Minute by minute, hour by hour, day by day, teachers juggle dozens of overlapping responsibili- 
ties and decisions. New teachers, struggling to keep their heads above water, find themselves so 
wrapped up in developing classroom management skills and designing curriculum that they have 
little opportunity to think about systemic policy issues. A student teacher recounted that although 
the problematic nature of policies such as high-stakes testing was brought up by an instructor 
in a policy class early in their training, these concerns were quickly cast aside for conversations 
around pedagogical practices more immediately within the locus of teacher control. It is possible 
that from a new teacher’s perspective, ingrained policy such as high-stakes testing seems like a 
lost cause, the terms of a treaty of a battle waged when they were themselves students. 

Teachers who were the subjects of high-stakes testing as students are less inclined to question 
the legitimacy of tests or other aspects of standardization. Although tests are frequently criticized 
for their lack of cultural relevancy, teachers, as an overwhelmingly white and middle-class group, 
may benefit from them. Because most teachers were buoyed by the education system currently 
in place, they may have a blind spot when it comes to the gatekeeping effect that system has on 
swaths of their students. 

As young teachers face the realities of testing such as administering a one-size-fits-all assess- 
ment to students, receiving a new curriculum they did not choose, or shifting days’ worth of 
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schedules, they adapt their practice to accommodate disruption. They may focus at a school level 
on adopting new language around “growth mindset,” “grit,” or similar notions without question- 
ing why Students are being asked to do so many things they find tedious, overwhelming, and 
anxiety-producing. They advocate for and encourage small groups of students, but because they 
must attend to so many competing top-priority foci, it is difficult for them to engage on a level 
above their schools or classrooms. 

Each of these aspects of young teachers’ backgrounds and experiences may lead them to take a 
more bounded role in policy advocacy. They are more inclined to ask questions about or advocate 
for changes to building-level issues, such as scheduling, resource management, or curriculum 
decisions. They are less inclined to engage (or perhaps less able to imagine themselves engag- 
ing) with deeper district, state, or public education issues such as the allocation of resources, tax 
base law, or testing requirements and communication. In fairness to young teachers, even among 
veteran teachers, who are aware of a time when teachers expressed more protest than “pro” test 
sentiments, there seems to Be a greater sense of resignation. 

This is not to say that young teachers are unwilling to engage in issues of significance, or 
even that smaller, building-level issues are insignificant. However, given the pervasive sense that 
standardization and increasingly opaque gatekeeping are here to stay, young teachers face barriers 
to engagement. They require background knowledge, confidence, modeling, and mentoring in 
order to bring their generation’s teacher voice to the table. 


Adebajo Amusa, Social Sciences Special Education Teacher at Ray Graham 
Training Center High School, Chicago Public Schools 


As a practicing teacher, I observe that in an era that is increasingly focused on high-stakes as- 
sessments, there appears to be an inverse relationship between the weight given to high-stakes as- 
sessments, in particular those used to determine teacher job performance and compensation, and 
the potential for significant and meaningful teacher voice in school operations. By “significant 
and meaningful,” I mean something far more than teachers merely expressing their opinions—I 
mean something along the lines of what Quaglia and Lande (2014) wrote of in Teacher Voice: 
Amplifying Success: “Purposeful teacher voice exists when teachers and the organization are 
engaged and show genuine interest in establishing a strong working relationship built on trust 
and responsibility. Teachers are eager and willing to be involved and take responsibility in the 
school community. Rather than bemoaning the challenges, the majority of conversation is focused 
on generating solutions. The organization recognizes, celebrates, and actively seeks out teacher 
voice” (p. 54; emphasis added). I also observe that novice teachers who have experienced their 
own K-12 schooling in such an era may have a constrained understanding of “teacher voice,” 
particularly because of the influence of an increasingly narrow focus on high-stakes assessments 
during student-teacher schooling and professional training. 

Can teacher voice thrive in a context of high-stakes accountability in which the following 
constraints exist? For example, teachers feel more and more forced to “teach to the test,” and, 
despite their best efforts, they feel that they could lose their jobs or, at least, some of their pay, 
if their students “underperform” on mandated assessments. Furthermore, though teachers value a 
well-rounded education for their students as living, breathing human beings, subjects such as art, 
music, sexual education, and physical education are steadily disappearing from curricular offer- 
ings for the sake of making room and time for test preparation in tested subjects. Finally, despite 
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the efforts of test makers and others, many of the tests are still constructed and administered in 
ways that are biased against minorities and students with special needs, as their scores in the 
aggregate are consistently lower than their white and neurotypical peers. 

Although all of those developments are concerning, as a practicing special education teacher 
who teaches the social sciences at an all-special-education high school in the Chicago Public 
Schools system, I am most concerned with the last constraint, test biases against special education 
students. My colleagues and I at my high school are fortunate that our principal and assistant 
principal used to be teachers in several all-special-education settings. Our principal and assistant 
principal commiserate with us when, as seems to happen each year, one more new high-stakes 
alternative assessment is added to the list (Brigance, SANDI, Illinois Alternative Assessment, 
Dynamic Learning Maps, etc.) that we are either mandated or “encouraged” by the state or district 
to give to our students in lieu of the standard ACT, SAT, or PARCC assessments. From what I can 
gather from colleagues both at my school and elsewhere, the former experiences of my principal 
and assistant principal are likely responsible for the greater teacher voice we are afforded. For 
instance, my colleagues and I continually have to modify alternative assessments to align with the 
accommodations and modifications listed in students’ IEPs. This can be a difficult task, because 
larger educational policies do not often facilitate this modification. Our administration listens to 
our input, seeks consensus on how best to proceed (with that and other problems), and implements 
fixes based on their commitment to taking seriously our collective voice in our school’s operations. 

Yet, despite how fortunate my colleagues and I are to teach in a setting where teacher voice 
exists in school operations, our special education students continue to face the same barriers that 
other students face. The key barrier that our students confront year in and year out is that assess- 
ment after assessment (and our students experienced the most problems with the SANDI assess- 
ment in this regard) does a poor job of measuring the knowledge and skills that they already have. 

Perhaps what goes on in my school is unique and should force us to reconsider some of the 
intuitions and theoretical assumptions that guide research on our question. Perhaps the presence of 
teacher voice in school operations has more to do, as my school’s case suggests, with the personal 
experiences of school administrators and their ability to commiserate with teachers to understand 
the many stresses and pressures they are under in the era of high-stakes assessments; in schools 
where past personal experiences of school administrators parallel teachers’ experiences, teacher 
voice in school operations may be found more often than elsewhere. 


Shauna Delaney, Secondary History Preservice Teacher Candidate, 
Framingham State University 


Carla Hauck, Early Childhood Preservice Teacher Candidate, 
Framingham State University 


What we remember from our experiences in public education is a season of sharpened number 2 
pencils, growing anxiety, and utter boredom. Some students flourished in this setting and their test 
scores gave their schools positive recognition, but other students felt discouraged and potentially 
risked their schools reputations and critical financial assistance due to “unsatisfactory” scores. 
As students who routinely experienced this type of testing, we never questioned these realities 
because we never knew education without high-stakes accountability. As preservice teachers to- 
day, we are reexamining previously normalized educational policies such as high-stakes testing 
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and their place in our own classrooms. We argue that preservice teachers can and should become 
more critical of current education policy and active in its creation and implementation. 

Preservice teachers receive conflicting messages about educational policies and their im- 
pact on teaching and learning. For example, preservice teachers are taught in university teacher 
education programs that the richest learning moments come from students’ independent in- 
quiry and conclusions. However, educational policies mandating high-stakes testing often re- 
quire more rigid instruction, limiting the opportunity for open exploration. Indeed, higher 
education parallels high-stakes accountability in teacher education programs in that preser- 
vice teachers themselves must take licensure exams. Preparing for such exams can hinder 
independent inquiry by focusing classroom instruction and independent study on test-based 
topics. 

In another example, preservice teachers are trained in how to employ teaching strategies for 
special education students, emergent bilingual students, and other types of unique learners. How- 
ever, they enter the field and encounter scripted curricula, which are increasingly common in 
school districts and do not cater to individual learning needs. We wonder what the policymak- 
ers consider when they design policies that diverge from the most current research. We won- 
der what our role is in this educational policy-driven climate. We have been recipients of stag- 
nant policies, and now we grapple with implementing and reinforcing those same policies as 
teachers. 

Preservice teachers have a right and a responsibility to be informed about the policies they will 
encounter in schools so they can advocate for their students. Not all university teacher education 
programs require a course on educational policy. Such a lack of attention and focus on policy 
inherently devalues the role that it plays in teaching and that preservice teachers play in it. As 
future teachers, we argue that learning how to successfully integrate policy into our emerging 
beliefs and practices is vital to thriving as a teacher in a modern American classroom. Teacher 
education programs must educate preservice teachers on policy and their involvement in it. At 
the same time, experienced teachers who may be quick to say that novice teachers are inured to 
the influence of high-stakes accountability must serve as explicit models and mentors for active 
engagement and advocacy around policy. 

As we look forward to our careers as teachers, we seek to maintain our personal beliefs while 
effectively teaching in an era of high-stakes accountability. We seek particularly to do so be- 
cause tensions exist between theory, policy, and practice. With appropriate scaffolding from the 
field of teacher education, preservice teachers can and must be actively involved in educational 


policy. 
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Growing Up Tested: Teachers’ Lived Experiences of 
Testing as Students 


Juan Gabriel Sanchez 
Boston College 


Leigh Patel 


University of California, Riverside 


‘ 


Simply put, policies are regulations put into place by a governing body. Schools have dress code 
policies, districts have school assignment policies, and states have teacher certification policies. 
Since No Child Left Behind was passed nearly 20 years ago, test-based accountability policies 
have grown more comprehensive in scope than ever before. Tests have always mattered, but they 
have become substantively empowered, now dominating classroom conversation and activity. To 
ascertain the impact they have on people’s lives one must involve asking those for whom tests are 
a part of everyday experience—teachers. 

Policy is often more narrowly described as a crystallization of values (Ball, 2003), a set of 
priorities and directives composed to achieve certain prioritized outcomes, but it should also be 
considered as something dynamic with which people interact in complex ways. Many of the 
pieces that follow, such as the Swalwell et al. study, situate this dynamic in very real contexts, 
showing how policies can be implemented, modified, ignored, countered, and celebrated. In this 
issue, We were interested to hear about teacher voice from incoming generations of teachers who 
have experienced their own K-12 schooling in an era of high-stakes assessments, and it is clear 
that currently, teachers’ voices, education policy, and assessments are entangled in unique ways. 
Because policymaking and practice occur simultaneously and inform each other—though with 
important differences in power and communication flow—we wondered how preservice and prac- 
ticing teachers would describe how teacher voice in school operations has changed as incoming 
teachers themselves have grown up in the era of high-stakes assessments. 


ENTANGLEMENT 


Education policies and school conditions must in some way be entangled with teachers’ beliefs. 
Here entanglement refers to (a) a complex relationship comprising historical contexts; (b) the 
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ways in which policies are communicated, understood, and enacted; and (c) how these contexts 
and processes evolve together. Zembylas (2014) suggested that what students think and feel is 
“strongly entangled with ... cultural and historical circumstances and material conditions” (p. 8). 
Extending this thinking, when those students become teachers, they carry traces of those feelings 
and, more importantly, the conditions within which they emerged. In their commentaries, teachers 
were asked to explore the intersection of education policy, their childhood experiences under 
testing regimes, and their own conceptions of standardized assessments. We wanted to understand 
teachers’ conceptions about how material conditions have become entangled with fundamental 
operations of schooling. 

Commentaries provide critical insight about material conditions, such as the ways in which 
testing is enacted in schools and understood by students and teachers. Yet in explaining a key 
tenet of entanglement theory, Barad (2003) suggested that discourse, such as teacher voice, does 
not perfectly represent reality in that it both shapes and is shaped by material conditions. She 
contested “the unexaminedvhabits of mind that grant language and other forms of representation 
more power ... than they deserve” (p. 802). In this sense, the written word reflects one moment in 
an ongoing story. The commentaries provided here should thus be read as openirig a conversation 
and calling for a research agenda, rather than constituting what is commonly “known” about 
teachers’ experiences. 


WHAT IS THIS AND WHY DOES IT HELP? 


Research on teachers’ lived experiences with assessments as students is relatively limited. Most 
research has focused on teachers’ relatively recent lived experiences, including their experiences 
with assessments in the schools where they teach and their experiences with assessments during 
their teacher training. For example, several studies (Loh & Liew, 2016; Passman, 2001) analyzed 
teachers’ lived experiences teaching and disseminating tests, not taking them. Laguardia, Brink, 
Wheeler, Grisham, and Peck (2002) examined the experiences of teachers with school reform 
writ large. Their study was situated within the context of Washington State, which prior to the 
study had already experienced continuous reform efforts for over 20 years. Although each of these 
studies touched on themes relevant to our own, such as the pressures that high-stakes assessments 
and other reforms created for teachers and the resulting changes in teachers’ perceptions, they 
were all limited in how they construed the historicity of teachers’ experiences. Laguardia et al. 
suggested that policymakers and practitioners should develop more critical views toward testing, 
but it did not address the confounding issue of what it means when teachers have experienced this 
type of testing as students. The question of whether it helps or hinders such critical development 
is important. 

One relevant area of research about lived experiences that is consistent with an entanglement 
framework is that of testimonios, which connect educators’ pasts to their current conceptions 
of teaching and learning, similar to the preservice teachers’ voices in the paper by Hara in this 
issue. Prieto and Villenas (2012) conducted a study that provided insight about the upbringing 
of two Chicana/Latina teacher educators and the impact their experiences had on their current 
views of knowing, teaching, and learning. Their-research suggested that testimonios “revealed 
fruitful tensions for mining the liminal and dialogic moments of connection and caring as we 
relate across difference and privilege with our prospective teachers” (p. 412). An important part of 
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how we engaged with the commentaries included considering factors that might temper teachers’ 
perceptions of standardized assessments, such as their race and socioeconomic status, in addition 
to their prior exposure to standardized tests as children. Considering these testimonies through a 
lens of entanglement proved encouraging because it allowed us to make important connections 
across teachers whose past and present contexts were at times quite different. 


RESPONDING TO THE ESSAYS 


The commentaries that were offered in response to our question provide both details of this rela- 
tionship between lived experience and current attitudes toward testing, as well as analysis. These 
teachers speak on what education can be, the crystallization of values that they take up, and which 
ones they reject, with their lived experiential knowledge informing their answers. That, in and of 
itself, is a rank-and-file intervention into the false premise that policy is ever exclusively the do- 
main of a few, as the Jones, Khalil, and Dixon’s piece around teacher advocacy and the Robert 
piece explore. Although it is sequestered by power, power can never be fully cordoned off. In 
speaking back to power, these teachers’ words will become entangled with the processes of pol- 
icy. Below, we address just a few of the points made by these preservice and practicing teachers, 
in order to engage in response, offer a few more thoughts, and ask for more. 

One of the most compelling points across three of the commentaries reveals how complex 
the entanglements are with reductive policy. In keeping with the complexity of texts, contexts, 
and people, even reductive policies inspire definitely less than reductive engagements. Carmen 
Montopoli and colleagues, who wrote Commentary #2 in this issue, remind even those deeply 
familiar with the premise that schooling simultaneously rewards and punishes: “because most 
teachers were buoyed by the education system currently in place, they may have a blind spot 
when it comes to the gatekeeping effect that system has on swaths of their students.” In essence, 
those who return to school as professionals are likely to have been well nurtured and rewarded in 
their schooling, making them less attentive to the nuances of how schooling punishes others, and 
therefore, less likely to be moved to political action. Although not likely true for all, this important 
point about the reproduction of school culture is part of why Lortie’s (1975) work, which sug- 
gested that teachers’ past K-12 experiences dictate much of how they understand the fundamental 
processes of schooling, has held traction for several decades. It further illustrates why collabora- 
tive spaces for preservice and practicing teachers that explore and disrupt this reproduction cycle 
are so critical. Adam Heenan, in Commentary 3, provided a contrasting perspective from the not- 
so-distant collective memory of the 2010 Chicago Teachers Union strike, asserting that “[y]oung 
preservice educators recognize early that to become a teacher in Chicago is to inherit a fight, to 
be politicized, as they have lived this themselves.” 

Rather than positioning one assertion as more accurate than the other, we view these two ap- 
parently divergent perspectives on the culture of teaching as apt articulations into the historical 
push of social reproduction and the always-present potential of collective intervention into that 
culture, as Stevenson’s international perspective in this issue suggests. Put another way, we are 
shaped by the reproduction of culture through schooling and through its practices of assessment, 
but our future is not determined by those practices. The inability to completely determine a pol- 
icy’s effects is enlivened through concurrent and differing implications for teachers who have 
grown up during the era of high-stakes assessments. 
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In the fourth commentary, speaking from the experience of a practicing teacher in Chicago, 
Adebajo Amusa gave us not only vivid descriptions of entanglements between assessment 
policy and the teachers and students in his high school (a school exclusively for special education 
students), but also the complexities in understanding the role of teacher voice in making sense 
of and mitigating these entanglements. In addition, he kept in play the ways teachers communi- 
cate with administrators, who have their own attitudes toward and experiences with assessment 
policies. Administrators’ ability to sympathize with teachers may indicate the strength of a 
school’s teacher voice: “Perhaps the presence or lack thereof of teacher voice in school oper- 
ations has more to do, as my school’s case suggests, with the personal experiences of school 
administrators that allow them to commiserate with teachers and the many stresses and pressures 
they are under in our era of high-stakes assessments; that is, where those parallel personal experi- 
ences of school administrators exist, teacher voice in school operations may be found to a higher 
degree than elsewhere.” 

Our interlocutors also provided a challenge to teacher education, one that the field may be ill- 
prepared to answer. Shauna Delaney and Carla Hauck, current candidates in a teacher education 
program, called on such programs to “educate preservice teachers on policy and their involve- 
ment in it.” Most college-based programs of teacher education involve, if not a dedicated course 
on educational policy, curricula that touch on pivotal moments in educational policymaking, in- 
cluding federal legislation on access for individuals with disabilities, and landmark court cases 
such as Lau v. Nichols (1974). However, it is certain that Delaney and Hauck do not use the words, 
“involvement” and “scaffolding” accidentally. Their word choices caution readers that learning 
about education policies is not the same as learning how to be involved in policymaking and the 
various shapes such involvement can take. Also, academic institutions, as hierarchical structures, 
do not support political engagement well. For example, their involvement in and instruction about 
policymaking has not usually championed strategies of collective organizing, municipal policy 
processes, and building political power (Oakes & Rogers, 2006). While courses in social move- 
ments may address these topics, they are not hands-on courses—they do not help prospective 
teachers propagate a habit of civic participation as part of their developing skill set as educators. 
Furthermore, we are dubious that the teacher education professoriate has substantive firsthand 
experience in policymaking. Although it is often suggested that policies fail because they are not 
woven into school practices, we suggest that “integrate” isn’t the operative verb when it comes 
to addressing policies that reduce learning to reward and discipline. Perhaps the problem is that 
education policies of high-stakes assessment have been able to be far too well integrated into class- 
rooms, schools, and people’s everyday lives. It may be that the entanglements with high-stakes 
assessment are so thoroughly knotted that we require verbs and actions that are more interruptive, 
more challenging, more likely to cause dissonance. 

We are certain, from these cogent commentaries and extant research in the field of educa- 
tional research, policy, and practice that the divides and dissonance between the avowed purpose 
of education and its policies are at least harmfully out of sync, if not at odds with one another. 
The commentaries here have provided important insight into the multiple ways that beginning 
and practicing teachers think through the entangled dissonance created by pervasive and reduc- 
tive high-stakes assessment practices, which are intermingled with narratives about 21st-century 
skills, inquiry, and critical thinking that largely come from the media. With the experiential knowl- 
edge and analysis that these teachers bring, local and state educational policy should strongly 
involve teachers. They are the people who have lived the shortcomings of growing up tested. 
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Although researchers consider them powerful, teacher policy advocates are among the least studied 
stakeholders in U.S. public education reform today. Although plenty of attention has been given to 
the impact of policy on teachers’ work, little research explores how teachers interpret or interact with 
policy. Drawing on the work of Spillane, Reiser, and Reimer (2002) on teachers’ policy implementa- 
tion and Coburn’s (2001) work on teachers’ collective sense-making of policy, this qualitative study 
examines the different ways in which five teachers interpreted, translated, and enacted a response 
to ESSA. The findings describe how contextual factors influence teachers’ relationship with educa- 
tion policy: (a) structural supports for grassroots involvement via social networks are instrumental in 
mobilizing teachers, and (b) unless a more bottom-up approach is taken that enables teacher agency, 
sense-making, and advocacy, top-down school policies will continue to hold limited promise. The 
paper concludes with implications for understanding how teachers are indeed policy advocates. 


Well, for a very, very long time we’ve felt that teachers really haven’t had a voice in policymaking 
decisions. So, we decided that we needed to get informed about what policy was being made on. So 
[we] knew that we need to know the legislation inside-out, up and down and know all the points, 
have our own talking points established so we could push for what we wanted to see in the front of 
them.—Melody, special education teacher of 14 years (phone interview) 


Lawmakers are out of touch with what we do every day in the classrooms and in our schools as a 
nation. They are out of touch with the social and educational justice issues that need to be addressed 
before we can move this country forward.—Maria, ESL teacher of 29 years (e-mail correspondence) 
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The history of education reform is replete with various stakeholders clamoring for the power 
to determine what gets taught, how it is taught, and to whom it should be taught (Apple, 2012; 
Ravitch, 2014; Tyack & Cuban, 1995). Kliebard (2004) described the tension between stakehold- 
ers as the struggle for the American curriculum. Although teachers historically determined such 
curriculum in the one-room schoolhouse (Tyack & Cuban, 1995), significant shifts in society 
including globalization and large waves of immigration wrestled the control over the American 
curriculum out of the hands of teachers and into the world of politicians, business leaders, and 
higher education experts (Apple, 2012; Ravitch, 2014). The struggle over whose values will be 
represented in the curriculum and who makes curricular decisions serves as the basis for “educa- 
tion reforms” both in the past and present (Apple, 2012). 

The activities that led to passage of the Every Student Succeeds Act in December 2015 
provide evidence of this struggle (Every Student Succeeds Act [ESSA], 2015). ESSA revised 
and reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. It followed a previ- 
ous reauthorization known as No Child Left Behind (No Child Left Behind [NCLB], 2002). 
After over a decade of NCLB’s education reform policies (e.g., high-stakes accountability 
policies of standardized testing, teacher evaluation systems, and changes in collective bar- 
gaining agreements), local stakeholders and community activists, led by teachers and leaders, 
fought back against the top-down bureaucracy of education reform agendas (Ravitch, 2014; 
Robert, 2015). This article examines the journey of one such group of teachers with the 
newly reauthorized federal policy. As the opening statements of this article illustrate, teach- 
ers’ interpretations of policy and negotiations with various stakeholders revealed how these 
teachers would have preferred to inform the decision-making of and changes made by the 
Every Student Succeeds Act, rather than have the Act’s techno-rational imperatives dictated for 
them. 

Despite the fact that teachers are considered to be “frontline professionals” or “street-level 
bureaucrats” (Knapp, Bamburg, Ferguson & Hill, 1998; Lipsky, 1980), scant empirical research 
exists to describe how or why teachers engage in, interpret, and respond to policy through activism 
and advocacy (Ball, Maguire, Braun & Hoskins, 2011; Coburn, 2001; Heineke, Ryan, & Tocci, 
2015). In fact, most of the research falls into one of two categories: (a) large-scale quantitative 
research describing how policy has an impact on novice teachers and educators (Odden, 1991)— 
what Ball and colleagues characterize as “receivers” of policy (Ball et al., 2011); or (b) conceptual 
papers on how teachers relate to or make sense out of policy (Ball et al., 2011; Cohen & Ball, 
1990; Spillane, 1999). 

A few studies describe teachers’ work in activism and advocacy in classrooms (Alfrey, 
O’Connor, & Jeanes, 2016; Duncan-Andrade & Morrell, 2008; Oakes, 1996), with most of the 
work firmly situated in critical pedagogy (Freire, 1996; Levine & Au, 2013; Montano, Lopez- 
Torres, DeLissovoy, Pacheco & Stillman, 2002) or “politically relevant teaching” (Beauboeuf- 
Lafontant, 1999). Fewer studies detail how teachers negotiate policies as social and political 
agents once they step out of the classroom (Giroux, 2011). In school and district spaces, some of 
this research describes individual teachers’ “creative insubordination” (Gutiérrez, 2013; Haynes 
& Licata, 1995) as they consciously bend the system rules of rewards and sanctions to mirror 
their own professional principles, values, and local needs, while other studies report on teacher 
unions’ activism (Bascia, 1998; Johnson, 2012; Rottmann, 2008). 

However, there is limited literature on teachers’ collective advocacy and action, with few 
empirical studies on unions and public pedagogy roles in both community and grassroots 
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organizations (Figaredo & Alvarez, 2012; Harrisoh & Cohen- Vogel, 2012; Picower, 2013; Trere, 
2012) and online through social media (Berry & Herrington, 2013; Reddick & Norris, 2013). 
Accordingly, this study seeks to add to the literature by exploring how teachers collectively 
involved themselves in new federal policy, and how they actively sought to become informed 
agents of change. This qualitative study was designed to explore such questions while placing 
teacher-advocates at the center of the education reform discussion. In the following paragraphs, 
we review research about how policies and education reforms matter in education, the impact 
they have on teachers, and how teachers interpret and respond to them. Overall, we deconstructed 
teachers’ experiences and interpretations with policymaking and ESSA and found that the 
teachers in our small sample sought collaborative ways to not only make sense out of policy, 
but to influence and respond to it. Highlighting these teacher-advocates’ experiences and voices 
can help inform federal and state education policymakers about the need to include teachers 
in policymaking given that they are grounded in the “street-level” values and context where 
education reform is implemented. 


PRIOR RESEARCH ON TEACHERS AND EDUCATION POLICY 


Over the course of the last 50 years, several educational reform policies and activities have af- 
fected teachers and their students in direct and measurable ways (Sadovnik, O’ Day, Bohrnstedt, 
& Borman, 2013). Earlier federal policies focused on ethical and moral inputs such as developing 
aid programs and improving access and resources (Jennings, 2012), whereas later federal policies 
focused on technical performativity outputs (Ball, 2003; Ball et al., 2011). The more recent fo- 
cus of policies on outputs creates an environment where teachers are overloaded, time-deprived, 
uncreative, and nonautonomous (Ball et al., 2011). 

Most recently, we have witnessed teachers’ different roles in the policy formulation process, 
creating innovative ways to be a part of these decisions (Ball et al., 2011). Teacher involvement in 
educational policy, however, is not new; the principle motivation for teacher unionization during 
the 1960s was the potential for unions to increase teachers’ influence in education policy (Jessup, 
1978, 1985; Poole, 1999). When proposed legisiative bills do not reflect what teachers think 
should happen in their classrooms, they have the ability to protest by testifying at legislative 
hearings and creating counter-stories in the media (e.g., see Harrison & Cohen-Vogel, 2012). 
However, all these examples focus on what teachers have done after policies have been enacted 
in their schools—not during their creation—in reaction to what these policies mean for them and 
their students. 

This reality is an odd one. As “frontline professionals” or “street-level bureaucrats,” teachers 
are directly responsible for the implementation of educational policy to its intended beneficiaries 
(Cohen & Ball, 1990; Knapp et al., 1998; Lerman, 2012; Lipsky, 1980). In their direct interaction 
with students and the community, teachers interpret, adapt, and even transform policies (Freire, 
1996; Levine & Au, 2013; Montano et al., 2002). As frontline policy implementers, teachers 
must take the policies and public programs that are usually created off simplifications and gen- 
eralizations of the experiences of a fictional monolithic student population and apply them to 
actual students’ needs on a case-by-case basis (Lipsky, 1980). To guide this study, we created a 
guiding framework in which we considered how teachers take control of policy by collectively 
interpreting and making sense of it for themselves. 
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Guiding Framework 


Although research on school reform typically examines the impact of a given reform on schools, 
or how newly formed policies are implemented (e.g., Liu, Rosenstein, Swan, & Khalil, 2008; 
Odden, 1991), some researchers have suggested that rather than policy influencing teacher prac- 
tice, teachers and teacher practice are critically shaping policy (Coburn, 2001). In the literature 
above, we have highlighted teachers’ involvement in advocacy and activism at both the individ- 
ual level (e.g., critical pedagogy and creative insubordination) and collective level (e.g., teacher 
unions and public pedagogy) as they interpret, react to, and implement educational policies in 
their classrooms and schools. Typically, in their initial interpretation before implementing new 
policies, teachers first have the responsibility, individually or as a group, to make sense of the 
policy as it relates to their institutional context, utilizing their previous knowledge and their un- 
derstanding of pedagogy to imagine how it may roll out (Ball et al., 2011; Spillane et al., 2002). 
Thus to inform this study, we turn to “collective sense-making” as a framework that “focuses on 
ways teachers co-construct understandings of policy messages [and] make decisions about which 
messages to pursue” (Coburn, 2001, p. 145). We build on earlier work by not only describing 
how teacher participants’ collective sense-making helped them unpack ESSA by co-constructing 
responses to it, but it also helped motivate them to utilize the results of their collective efforts 
as a tool to advocate for change. In the forthcoming discussion, we first highlight how earlier 
scholars utilized collective sense-making as a framework to understand how teachers interpret 
and implement policy in the classroom. 

In prior research on collective sense-making in the context of interest, co-construction occurs 
through teacher forums where teachers find allies to help them learn about new materials, inform 
their worldviews and belief systems, and vet ideas that can allow them to make more informed 
decisions about which policies they want to engage with versus which to filter out (Davies, 2013; 
Reddick & Norris, 2013; Trere, 2012). These forums empower teachers to develop a “collective 
consciousness” —a precursor for socially just civic engagement (King, Akua, & Russell, 2013, 
p. 38). Perhaps most important to the collective sense-making process is that it occurs 1n a social 
context (Ball et al, 2011; Spillane et al., 2002). Although individual teachers must navigate the so- 
cial norms and organizational structures as they make sense of policy changes based on their prior 
experiences and practices (Datnow, 2006; Spillane, 2000), collective sense-making further devel- 
ops teachers’ individual sense-making as they engage with other people (colleagues/stakeholders) 
around educational policies (Coburn, 2001; 2006; Spillane, 2000). In addition to collective sense- 
making supporting teachers’ individual professional development, collective sense-making can 
bring insights and perspectives to the surface that otherwise may not be made visible to the group 
(Spillane et al., 2002). For example, if one interprets policy changes as familiar to what he or 
she already believes, knows, and experiences, then the change required by the new regulations 
may move more slowly or not occur at all because the intention of the policy has been con- 
founded with what the teacher is already doing (Spillane et al., 2002). However, sense-making 
within a group helps teachers’ move beyond areas in which they are mentally “stuck” to new 
knowledge spaces where they are able to not only interpret, but also connect to the what, why, 
and how of policy implementation (Cobb & Jackson, 2012). Thus, we support Ball et al.’s (2011) 
claim that whereas interpretation is rationalistic, translation is more realistic. It is this point of 
collective sense-making that we use to guide the bulk of this study, where the collective capacity 
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to interpret policies (Google Docs, Facebook, blog) was then broadcast as acts of activism and 
advocacy. 


THE STUDY 


Accordingly, this study breaks in many ways from earlier studies as we sought to explore why 
teachers involved themselves in policy at several institutional levels, and how they collectively 
thought about and decided on the next steps in both policy advocacy and activism. 


Context 


This study explored the perspectives of a group of teacher activists regarding their interpretation 
of and interaction with the new Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA). Five members of the Badass 
Teachers Association, Inc. (BATs) formed a subcommittee to review ESSA. BATS is a grassroots 
organization of teachers “who refuse to be blamed for the failure of our society to erase poverty 
and inequality, and refuse to accept assessments, tests and evaluations imposed by those who 
have contempt for real teaching and learning” (Badass Teachers Association, n.d.). Formed in 
2012, BATs has grown from a group of teachers on Facebook to a nonprofit organization with 
over 50,000 members. In addition to a large main group, and smaller subgroups on Facebook, 
BATs has a strong following on Twitter, a website, and mailing list of active members across 
the country. Currently BATs is a nonprofit organization with a five-member board of directors, 
of which one 1s co-first author Denisha Jones; an executive director; assistant executive director; 
and eight committee directors. 

As a grassroots organization, BATs states that they advocate for the end of damaging reforms, 
including high-stakes standardized testing, the proliferation of charter schools in underserved 
communities, the expansion of Teach for America recruits in low-income black and brown chil- 
dren’s schools, and the evaluation of teachers based on student test scores. BATs have engaged in 
numerous actions and campaigns to push back against these specific education policies that place 
the desires of corporate leaders over the needs of students, teachers, and communities. Members 
of BATs have testified at congressional hearings, lobbied their elected officials, written amicus 
briefs, and run for elected offices in their home states. They have also used social media to recruit 
other members who were interested in reviewing ESSA when Congress was putting the law to- 
gether. A group of five members volunteered to form a subcommittee, and they are the participants 
of this study. 


Research Questions 
The questions that framed our study are: 
(1) How did teachers make sense of ESSA? What are their views and priorities? 


(2) How did teachers engage with and respond to ESSA? 
(3) In what ways, if any, has ESSA further influenced their activism and advocacy? 
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TABLE 1 
Study Participants 
Participant” Subject taught Years of teaching experience 
Anthony Math ‘ 19 
Julie Social Studies 17 
Kimberly English as a Second Language 29 
Melody Special Education 14 
Maria English as a Second Language ; 29 





*All names are pseudonyms to protect the identity of the participants. 


Participants: The Teacher-Advocates 


The five-member committee consisted of four women and one man, all white (see Table 1). Four 
of the teachers teach on the East Coast and one of the teachers teaches on the West Coast. They 
teach a variety of subjects and grade levels. 


Research Design 


This qualitative study utilized several methods. To explore teachers’ collective sense-making of 
ESSA, we utilized an applied hermeneutic phenomenology approach (Seidman, 2013); this re- 
search approach allows us to understand and interpret participants’ interpretation of their collec- 
tive experiences. Also, because participants involved in the study have various roles, phenomenol- 
ogy allows for constant, cooperative.collaboration (Harmon, 1990). Harmon (1990) explains that 
the study of a group through a phenomenological approach “is a process of collective sense- 
making about what people have been doing, what they might want to do in the future, including 
(but not limited to) how they might want to do it” (p. 11). Thus, collective sense-making was both 
the guiding framework for how participants made sense of, and reacted to, ESSA, and it was a 
fundamental methodological process we utilized as part of our hermeneutic phenomenological 
research design. 

In addition to utilizing phenomenology, Denisha used a “developmental research methodol- 
ogy” (Goodchild, 2008, p. 208) to document her observations as a board member in BATs and its 
various professional learning communities (PLCs). Freudenthal (1991) posits that developmen- 
tal research means “experiencing the cyclic process of development and research so consciously, 
and reporting on it so candidly that it justifies itself, and that this experience can be transmitted to 
others to become like their own experience” (p. 161). This quotation emphasizes how the research 
process can be bidirectional alongside the study of a process being developed, such as a policy 
context. Thus, the developmental/policy research not only aids the developmental/policy process, 
but also contributes to the research (Jaworski & Gellert, 2003). 

To ascertain a general overview of the phenomenon, that is, the subcommittee’s sense-making 
around their advocacy and activism as it relates to ESSA, the first stage of our research was based 
on Denisha’s observations. As one of BATs’ five-member board of directors, she made multiple 
observations and had numerous informal conversations online, as well as at BATs’ events, 
and other natural, uncontrolled environments. These informal observations of the participants’ 
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comments, queries, and advocacy on the BATs Facebook page made her aware that a subcommit- 
tee was being formed to read, interpret, and respond to ESSA from a posting on the Facebook site 
for the group’s board members. Her informal observations also helped her learn about pertinent 
information and informed follow-up methods. 

In the second stage of our research, we conducted in-depth interviews based on a phenomeno- 
logical approach to explore the five teacher-advocates’ perspectives on their subcommittee’s expe- 
riences with ESSA (Seidman, 2013). The semistructured interview protocol included open-ended 
questions about the teacher-advocates’ prior experiences with educational policy, the impetus for 
creating and/or joining a committee to review ESSA, the process the group created to review 
ESSA, their perceptions of the positive and negative aspects of ESSA, and how their experience 
with reviewing ESSA impacted their praxis, both in and outside of school. Semistructured in- 
terview protocols varied slightly based on each participant’s advocacy and activism roles (e.g., 
participants in the amicus brief, blog, tool kit, etc.) The interviews were a reflective dialogue that 
included listening and interacting with the participant (Husserl, 1970). 

Finally, the observation. and interview data were supported by archival data including two 
online publications that were produced because of the participants’ engagement with ESSA. The 
first is a blog co-authored by two of the members of the subcommittee (BATs, 2015). This blog 
outlined the concerns each participant had after reading ESSA and the changes they thought 
needed to occur to the bill before it became law. The second online publication, authored by blog 
writers after the passage of ESSA, was a tool kit with information to help teachers resist aspects 
of the new law that they found to be troubling (BATs, 2016). The contents of the tool kit were 
gathered from all the participants and the members of BATs at large. 


Data Analysis and Positionality 


Given Denisha’s leadership position in BATs, she had a deep understanding of the participants’ 
views, histories, and contexts that enabled her to recruit willing participants, and gain a rich narra- 
tive from respondents. Between March 1, 2016 and April 14, 2016, she conducted interviews with 
four of the participants using Skype. All Skype interviews were audio-recorded and transcribed. 
All participants reviewed their interview transcript so they could further elaborate on their re- 
sponses if necessary. The fifth participant only responded to the interview questions via e-mail. 
Given Denisha’s position in BATs, Deena and Davis transcribed, coded, and analyzed the inter- 
views and online publications to reconcile a balance between Denisha’s rich description of her 
pre-understandings from her observation and interviews, and Deena and Davis’s interpretation 
of the data (Hopkins, Regehr, & Pratt, 2017). Denisha followed up on a blog and tool kit, which 
the participants mentioned in the interviews as an enactment of their activism, one they hoped 
would serve as a resource guide for addressing the parts of ESSA they wanted other teachers to 
learn about. Both the blog and tool kit provided us a tool to explore the teachers’ experiences with 
education policy, how they collectively made sense of the educational policy world, and how they 
acted on education policy from their positioning in the policy context. 

As scholars of color at Howard University,’ a leading historically black college/university 
(HBCU), our positionality is empowered by our institution’s strong legacy in advocacy for 


! At the time of this study, all three authors were at Howard University. 
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education (e.g., see Brown v. Board and Thurgood Marshall). It was our positionality as scholar- 
activists that informed our collective sense-making of participants’ understanding and responses 
to ESSA. Due to our positionality, all three of us met consistently to discuss the study and to re- 
view the evolution of possible bias of our methods and data analysis. These meetings led to intense 
discussions, reflections, rethinking, and rechecking of the data. We engaged with “being reflexive 
about being reflective” (Troyna, 1994, p. 6) as we toggled between our description of participants’ 
experiences and our own hermeneutic interpretations of their experiences with ESSA. Denisha 
constantly reflected and revisited on the possible implicit bias in her positionality as a researcher 
due to her multiple roles as a member in BATs. To balance this, Deena and Davis iteratively coded 
the data (interviews, blog, tool kit) both thematically and axially until the open codes refined and 
mapped out a story that answered the research questions (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Despite the 
importance of our positionality, our positionality may still be a limitation of this study, as is the 
small sample of participants, give that the interviews were limited to a group of teacher-advocates 
who had a unique role in ESSA. Accordingly, the findings cannot be generalized. This study offers 
needed understanding of how teachers may become activists in today’s education policy arena. 


FINDINGS 


This study sought to answer questions regarding how teacher-advocates, teachers who worked 
directly with officials to guide the implementation of ESSA as a mandate, involved themselves 
in policymaking as it related to the new ESSA, including how they made sense of the new legis- 
lation, and how, if at all, their experience engaging with ESSA influenced their work as teacher- 
advocates. Through a qualitative analysis of the data, we identified the heuristics of teachers’ 
interpretations of policy, including the importance of prior policy experience and their collective 
sense-making. In the following paragraphs, we will explore each of these levels of participation 
to demonstrate how the participants interpreted ESSA and how that translated into action. 


The Importance of Prior Policy Experiences 


Not only were each of the participants veteran teachers with 14 or more years of teaching experi- 
ence, they each also had prior experience with policy, which influenced their decision to become 
involved with the reauthorization of ESSA. Julie was the only participant who had previous ex- 
perience with education policy at the federal level. Through her position at her school she noted: 
“I read No Child Left Behind when it came out because I was part of the Building Task Force 
[tasked] to make sure we were a high-performing school” (Interview with Julie). Additionally, 
Julie also read Race to the Top (RttT) and stated that she found the language to be “‘scarier” than 
what she read in NCLB and even referred to RttT as “NCLB on steroids.” Julie reflected that 
it was her firsthand experience of how policy affects students and teachers that motivated her 
engagement in policy “... I feel we’ve lost a generation of kids. So, I got off my ass, and I do 
political action on a daily basis because I know that if I do maybe I’ll inspire another person to 
do [it]” (interview with Julie). 

When asked why Julie decided to get involved with the BATs committee to review ESSA, 
she responded that the new legislation included language related to prior work she had done on 
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another BATs project, and she was interested in reading how that language was stated in ESSA 
and whatever else the legislation would include. Specifically, Julie was interested in Title II Sec- 
tion 2103, which described how local funds could be used, where section N states “developing 
feedback mechanisms to improve school working conditions, including through periodically and 
publicly reporting results of educator support and working conditions feedback” (ESSA, 2015). 
Julie explained how this language was the result of a survey she and other members of BATs 
conducted, which “revealed that 82% of our teachers that answered it are struggling with stress- 
related illness.” 

However, Julie noted that although she was excited to see the inclusion of some of the com- 


mittee’s suggested language based on their lobbying efforts with ESSA, she did not think their 
influence went far enough: 


It addresses a symptom; it doesn’t address the problem. And so, what I was hoping for as I reviewed 
the ESSA was to see some solutions to the problems that educators from all across the country, from 
both major unions, from aH the parent advocacy groups that we have all across the country, went to 
Congress and said, ‘We’ve had enough, fix this!!”’ (Interview with Julie) 


Each of the other four participants had some prior experience with education policy at local 
levels. Kimberly mentioned that although she had never read a proposed piece of federal legisla- 
tion, she did work at the state level to get a bill passed. Anthony described prior experience as the 
key to developing his activism, but noted that it was not until policies began affecting his work in 
suburban schools that he finally chose to become involved: 


When that [ESSA] was under discussion, I read the education portion of that bill for work. So, I’ve 
had that experience and then had the chance to follow up with our local state senator to push back 
a bit. But this was the second time I have gotten through a full reading. I never read No Child Left 
Behind other than in my preparation reading of A Nation at Risk. 1 had gotten really involved with 
the politics ... as a suburban teacher working in an area where there is a huge gap between suburbs 
and [t]he city I live near. So, I was aware of those issues, but it hadn’t prompted me to read legislation 
until it affected me. (Interview with Anthony) 


Melody also discussed how she previously read through state policy “just to kind of get a 
general idea of what was being proposed or what the current legislature was” (Interview with 
Melody). If she had additional questions, she acknowledged that she could turn to her state- 
level political allies and get answers quickly, but ESSA included new proposed federal legis- 
lation and she did not have a resource to ask questions—thus she became motivated to research 
it on her own. Maria was the only participant to mention her local school experience as an ac- 
tive union member and BATs activist as her prior experience. She described how she became 


involved: 


This comes in the area of having to prepare myself to speak to specific education policies made by 
certain politicians or organizations that may advise them when I lobby or visit politicians. I have also 
written extensively for wide circulation about education policies that impact children and teachers. 
I have also served on my state union’s lobby arm as well as organized a lobby day [with] over 60 
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appointments made ... with both federal and state lawmakers in regard education policy. (Interview 
response from Maria) 


Although she researched local policy to prepare herself to be an advocate, she acknowledged 
that she had never engaged with federal policy to the extent that she did with ESSA. She decided 
to review ESSA because she wanted to know how the federal government would respond to some 
of the issues she had addressed in her activism, specifically issues related to testing, charters, and 
school vouchers. : 

The participants indicated that prior policy experience and influence motivated them to join the 
ESSA review committee. They reported that their involvement at the local level laid the ground- 
work for them to interpret federal legislation that was over 1,000 pages. Kimberly noted that she 
found it difficult to read because of formatting (i.e., the previous language was stricken out and 
the new legislation had been added) but her familiarity with local legislation appeared to have 
aided her ability to successfully read her section of ESSA. This theme of prior experience with 
education policy as a precursor to engaging with advocacy illuminates the need to engage all 
teachers with policymaking experience at every level of governance. 


The Importance of Web 3.0 Social Media: Social Networks Enabling Teacher 
Policy Involvement 


Embedded in the analyses of how teachers involved themselves in policymaking was an examina- 
tion of the tools they used to foster their involvement. Most members of BATs interact through the 
main Facebook group. Additionally, BATs has state groups and subgroups that function as spe- 
cial interest groups related to specific disciplines such as early childhood and math. Some state 
groups are large and provide a unique space for BATs to organize around local policy and edu- 
cation activism. Facebook and Twitter provide the mechanism for these groups to communicate, 
organize, and disseminate information. 

The interviewees reported posting a call to join the committee in the BATs main Facebook 
group. Once members were identified, they began to organize in a private message group. They 
created a Google Doc to organize their writing, and each committee member took a section of 
ESSA that they had a special interest in reading either because of their area of expertise or specific 
desire to learn more about that section (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Teacher-Advocates’ ESSA Title Reviews 

Participant" Subject taught Title reviewed 
Anthony Math Title VI, VII 
Julie Social Studies Title II, Title V 
Kimberly English as a Second Language Title III 
Melody Special Education Title IV 
Maria English as a Second Language Title I, Title V 





*Pseudonyms were given to interviewees. 
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Julie described the process this way: “We worked off of a Google Doc we had our own specific 
colors of ink to put in our 10 cents on each section. And, we set up an outline and we took about, 
I think we took about less than five days to do this.” Julie and others reported that the Google 
Doc eventually became the BATs’ blog post titled “BATs Respond to Every Student Succeeds 
Act.” The blog post outlined the positives and negatives in each title of the proposed legislation. 
Additionally, they incorporated data from other BATs surveys to bolster their arguments about 
why they found the specific piece of legislation problematic. For example, in the blog they stated, 
“We are opposed to computer adaptive assessments listed in the Act.” Next, they discussed why 
they had concerns with the technology and referenced the “quick poll” they conducted with their 
members on technology in the classroom citing data on specific open-ended responses. 

The process of developing the blog encouraged BATs members to continue their advocacy 
work as it related to ESSA. With knowledge that the ESSA bill would be passed, the teachers 
initiated a letter-writing campaign to get ESSA passed, albeit with reservations about further 
_ amendments they felt needed to be included. In an e-mail interview, Maria noted that although 
they had some concerns with the bill, they thought it was better than what they had; therefore, they 
supported the bill but wanted to reduce the frequency of testing and replace it with grade-span 
testing. Additionally, they did not support the inclusion of computer-based assessments. They 
used the blog to invite others to write and call their elected officials while the bill was being 
voted on and demanded the changes outlined in the blog. Per the online petition, 322 letters were 
sent urging elected officials to revise ESSA before they voted on it. In addition to the blog, two 
participants created a document that would serve as a tool kit that could be used by teachers to 
creatively mitigate the effects of the “negative” parts of ESSA that they addressed in the blog. The 
tool kit highlighted certain areas addressed in the bill and encouraged viewers to address them 
with their lawmakers and provided links to where they could get specific additional information. 

From the beginning of their involvement, social networks and social media played a pivotal 
role in providing a space for the participants to organize their engagement with policy. Social 
media helped them to share their work with others. In fact, it helped the BATs get noticed, for 
instance, education historian and author Diane Ravitch posted a blog titled “What the BATs Think 
About ESSA” on December 9, 2015, with a link to the blog in her post. Given the expansion of 
technology and social media used to connect people in real time across vast amounts of space, 
it was not surprising that social media was instrumental in every aspect of the work of these 
participants. 


Advocates Responding to a Policy-in-the-Making: The Possibilities and Limits of 
ESSA 


The Possibilities: More Local Control and Less Federal Control 


A dominant theme evident through all the interviews was that ESSA opened the door for pos- 
sibilities to undo the harm that followed NCLB. Layered within this theme of possibility was the 
increase in local control, decrease in federal control, and funding for new areas. As mentioned ear- 
lier, one of the criticisms of NCLB was that it was a federal overreach into states’ rights regarding 
education. ESSA addressed this criticism when policymakers included the following: 


Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize an officer or employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether through a grant, contract, or cooperative agreement to mandate, direct, review, or 
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control a State, local educational agency, or‘school’s instructional content, curriculum, and related 
activities. (ESSA, 2015) 


Anthony explained that he interpreted this component as a provision for grassroots organiza- 
tions to have more impact on state decisions because “we are at a point where there’s a tipping 
point, and if we are able to coordinate efforts, we can have some really positive change and maybe 
get back to a way of learning versus a testing society. So, I feel like it’s an opportunity.” Addition- 
ally, he noted that “[the ESSA] legislation is very clearly arepudiation of what’s been happening 
in public education in the last 15 years” (Interview with Anthony). This participant’s perspectives 
appeared to support the notion that ESSA was needed to fix what was wrong with NCLB. Melody 
also stated that an “opportunity was given for us and the states to kind of ‘push back’ against a 
lot of what we saw was wrong with NCLB, so I liked that possibility” (Interview with Melody). 
Kimberly echoed Melody’s perspective and the notion that ESSA provided the states with more 
power when she stated, “one thing I felt was very positive is that it was going to focus things back 
more, you know, that the state was going to be responsible for certain things” (Interview with 
Kimberly). Specifically, she believed that ESSA would force local legislators to take a sense of 
ownership in what happened in their state under the new policy. She described how in the past, 
state officials could use the federal government as an excuse to not engage with the issue. 


I felt like what had been happening in our state with a lot of things at that time was that a number of 
people or groups would go to the state and say, this is the thing that we’re upset about and the answer 
that we’d always get was, “Well, the Federal Government is making us do this.” So, I really felt like 
that was going to be a positive thing in that we would be able to have a “real” discussion about policy 
without somebody being able to say, “Well since there’s people over there, there’s nothing we could 
do about that.” (Interview with Kimberly) s 


As noted in a previous statement, the possibility of inclusion for funding to study teacher work- 
place conditions appeared to have evoked a sentiment of hope for Julie, although she indicated 
that she believed that this section of ESSA would only address a symptom of a larger problem. 
Additionally, she noted that ESSA’s increase in funding (compared to earlier federal policies such 
as RttT and NCLB) for pre-kindergarten programs and Title II money for improving teacher train- 
ing was encouraging. In the blog, the participants also applauded the bill for increased funding in 
critical areas. However, the hope that ESSA would allow for bottom up policymaking by return- 
ing control to the states was tempered by the participants’ reported beliefs that the new legislation 
could further promote top-down policymaking on teachers. 

This hope or theme of possibility was framed around the sense of relief that ESSA would be 
an improvement from NCLB, which many of the participants viewed as a disastrous overreach of 
the federal government’s responsibility in local education policy. It appeared that the participants 
believed that a return to state control would create the space needed for bottom-up policymaking. 
However, each of the participants communicated that this issue would continue to be contested 
based on the language within ESSA, specifically as it related to testing. Anthony noted, 


I’m curious to see how the federal government responds to Alaska’s decision not to test anyone be- 
cause so far the big threat has been that we are going to hold back your funding and no one is willing 
to hold back funding. So, it’s kind of the game of chicken where there is an official level of power 
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where various levels of government can withhold fuitds, but no one wants to be the politician that’s 


actually saying no to the money. But that’s like ... it’s a really powerful narrative. (Interview with 
Anthony) 


Under NCLB, school districts were required to test 95% of their students. As a result, testing 
began to increase at an alarming rate. Some reports indicated that NCLB’s unhealthy and de- 
structive obsession with test scores caused parents and students to resist as they chose to opt out 
of statewide standardized testing. Many states informed parents that their students could not opt 
out because the federal government required each school to test 95% of its students. Despite the 
warnings, based on national reports, it appeared that opt-outs grew immensely across the country 
and have continued to gain in popularity since the 2012-2013 school year. 

In New York in 2015, an estimated 200,000 students refused to take that year’s standard- 
ized test (Harris, 2015). With opt-out numbers this high, it was clear that some states would 
not meet the 95% requirement set by the federal government. Although the new federal legis- 
lation expressly stated that*nothing in the bill could “[preempt] a state or local law regarding 
the decision of a parent to not have a child participate in a test” (ESSA, 2015), statute required 
states to test 95% of their students. This contradiction appeared to leave the states in a difficult 
position. Anthony used Alaska’s decision not to test as an example to describe the tension be- 
tween the state’s duty to support a parent’s right to opt out while also meeting the 95% testing 
requirement: 


Sol see ... a lot of tension and I don’t know what way it’s going to play out. I think, again, it goes 
back to grassroots, local, and state-level activism because it is decided at the level of states. Alaska 
said we’re not testing anyone. I think that’s an interesting test case to see what comes next. (Interview 
with Anthony) 


Because of the tension of opt-outs and testing requirements, the participants’ comments 
yielded a common theme: the law has limitations that mitigated their original optimism. The 
failure to amend the bill so that it would remove annual testing and include other language that 
was supportive of policies the participants found problematic created a feeling of doubt. Even 
though the states had the power to make changes, the participants expressed that there was no 
guarantee that anything would improve. Specifically, the limitations or “the bad parts” of the 
bill that remained can be expressed in two clear themes: (a) the power of uninformed deci- 
sion makers and (b) the possibility that private corporations could gain more control over public 
education. 


The Limits: Uninformed Decision-Makers 


Although ESSA provided an opportunity for states to regain control of how education policy 
is enacted, the participants feared that the key stakeholders who authorized ESSA and were un- 
informed about the issues facing public education would unwittingly allow ESSA to replicate the 
issues created by NCLB. Cortina (2016) examined the lawmakers and lobbyists who wrote ESSA 
or were positioned to benefit from it, including Jeb Bush, Exxon Mobil, Business Roundtable, 
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National Alliance for Public Charter Schools, College Board, Microsoft, Texas Instruments, and 
Intel. Anthony expressed his skepticism this way: 


I am really concerned that even leader organizations that should be advocating for our neediest learn- 
ers don’t understand that a good test does not mean a good education. Or good test results don’t 
necessarily lead to getting the resources that kids and teachers in schools need. So, I think we need 
to continue our advocacy. (Interview with Anthony) 


Because annual testing would continue without an option for more families to opt out, Anthony 
was concerned that those in charge of making policy still believed that testing would improve 
educational outcomes. Maria echoed this sentiment when she said, “Lawmakers are out of touch 
with what we do every day in the classrooms and in our schools as a nation. They are out of touch 
with the social and educational justice issues that need to be addressed before we can move this 
country forward” (Interview response from Maria). 

Melody criticized the speed at which the new federal legislation was passed. When asked to 
share her overall thoughts on the bill, she stated, “You know I’m not as happy now looking back 
for a second. It was pushed through very fast, and the regulatory processes writing it now are 
being pushed through very fast for it. I’m not as happy with it as I originally was” (Interview with 
Melody). After they reviewed ESSA, the group was adamant that more time was needed before 
it was voted on in the House and Senate. Kimberly agreed, “I guess I wish that legislators would 
have had more time to read this bill, and I know that some of them are saying, “Wait, what, how 
did this happen?’ Still so, I guess that’s saying that I wish we all had been given more time to 
read it” (Interview with Kimberly). Additionally, the participants reported that more time to read 
and engage with the bill/policy would have opened the door for a discussion about the provisions 
that the group did not support and criticized in the blog. They ended their blog’s assessment of 
ESSA with this plea: 


In closing, we are asking for thoughtful debate on this important act. We are asking for you to listen 
and weigh the concerns of citizens who will contact you. We are hoping that you will join us in the 
fight to create, fund, and support great public schools that service the needs of all children in this 
nation. (BATs, 2015) 


Still a Limit: Private Corporations’ Greater Control Over Public Education 


Another limitation expressed by the participants was the notion that ESSA contained an invitation 
for private corporations to continue to influence public education. Julie stated: 


Corporate Education reform is not what public schools need. We need support for funding for our 
kids to make it more equitable, and we need resources for our kids, and commonsense curriculum 
that suits our kids’ needs. The problem is, how do you get this done when you’re fighting against 
all the private money [capitalists] who have been sucking the blood out of the public school systems 
[and] who are making money by utilizing these tests?!? (Interview with Julie) 


Melody also expressed her concern that the new bill encouraged more privatization: “Some 
of the negatives I took away were that the same language also makes it possible for corporations 
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with a different type of agenda to have ‘open dootways’ to implement what they wanted to see 
for education, which is definitely not what we want” (Interview with Melody). Reviews of BATs 
archival data indicated that the organization had been an outspoken critic of the privatization of 
public education since its inception. BATs had numerous actions and blog posts that focused on 
critiques of charter schools, Teach for America (TFA), and other private entities that have been 
given unbridled access to public education. The participants identified several opportunities for 
more privatization in their interviews and in the blog. The participants were critical of what they 


Saw as invitations for private corporations to get involved in English language learner education. 
They wrote in the blog, 


We are opposed to “entities” being involved in the education of our ESL/ENL populations. Once 
again selling our children out to “partners” that do not work with them on a daily basis is detrimental. 
Keep all education of our ESL/ENL students in the schools that they attend, which are located in their 
communities. (BATs, 2015) 


a 


Their dissatisfaction was related to the belief that private capitalists, whose primary goal is 
to profit, would be allowed to control students’ public-school education. Kimberiy expressed her 
concern about how technology would be implemented under ESSA when she said, “There were 
a lot of ‘open doors’ and if I remember I saw this in Title 3.2 for technology and I’m not ‘anti- 
technology’ for sure. But I’m really worried about what technology will be used for” (Interview 
with Kimberly). In the blog, they specifically highlighted online charter schools and personal- 
ized learning curricula where students sit in front of a computer screen all day long. Kimberly 
eloquently lamented how impersonal many of these one-to-one computer-adapted tutorials were 
when she exclaimed: “There are a lot of aspects that I do not support such as depersonalizing 
education in the name of personalizing education!” Maria summed up her overall assessment of 
ESSA when she stated, 


I think it is bad because of what I mentioned; yearly testing and not addressing the social needs we 
need to address. It is also scary because it seems to also focus on the continued destruction of public 
education (to online schools and testing as well as taking private data from kids) and supporting the 
efforts of TFA. (Interview response from Maria) 


It appeared that the process of collective sense-making helped the participants to become more 
aware of how ESSA would likely stymie bottom-up efforts to improve public education. Based 
on the participants’ responses, it appeared that the creation of ESSA dashed their original sense 
of opportunity and hope that the new legislation would engage teachers as agents rather than 
objects of policy. Although they had taken the time to read the entire bill and write responses, 
their pleas for more time and discussion fell on deaf ears, and the bill was passed with what the 
participants referred to as “good” and “bad parts.” The reality that despite their concerns ESSA 
would be the law of the land propelled the group to actively resist the bad parts, as expressed by 
Maria in this comment: “As an activist and teacher, I will continue to resist it with BATs as well 
as making sure teachers are educated so that we can fight this at the state level (ESSA does move 
much of what we need to fight to the state level).” 

As the participants’ collective sense-making led them to become aware of the need to resist 
the bad parts of ESSA, they created the BATS Toolkit for Fighting ESSA in Your State (BATs, 
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2016). They described the tool kit as a road map for the processes to lobby state officials to 
ensure that ESSA implementation does not exacerbate the problems created from NCLB and 
Race to the Top. The tool kit was designed to provide readers with a six-step plan for lobbying 
elected officials on various issues within ESSA that can have an effect in their district. The first 
step was to develop a strategic plan to speak to lawmakers regarding ESSA, by selecting a few 
topics to focus on. To support teachers, specific areas that could be addressed through ESSA 
were identified, and evidence that supports the BATs position on these specific policy areas were 
included. For example, the tool kit made explicit references to changing how students are assessed 
under ESSA and provided links to numerous resources that challenged the use of high-stakes 
standardized testing. The resources could be used to inform lawmakers about the specific policy 
changes teacher activists have been advocating for years. 

The participants articulated their understanding of the benefits of bottom-up policymaking and 
the need to continue to support local-level efforts. Anthony noted, 


Resist the bad parts, and communicate those differences clearly to our elected officials. I say that’s 
true at the federal level, it’s true here at the state level. Let’s try to tease out the structure. This system 
is so huge, it can’t just say something is good or bad. So you need to communicate clearly what’s 
acceptable and what needs to be fixed. (Interview with Anthony) 


Anthony expressed a need to have teachers acknowledge the good aspects of the policy, not just 
the bad, when approaching elected officials. He also believed that they must specifically address 
the problematic aspects of the bill and describe why it needs to be fixed (n.b., such points of detail 
are included in the tool kit). He indicated how teacher agency is both needed and promoted when 
teachers engage with policy. The data indicated that if teachers are not afforded the opportunity to 
have input into policy during the initial stage, then teacher advocacy and resistance from bottom- 
up and useful techniques employed to influence how policy is enacted may be more appropriate. 


) CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


This research study explored how a group of educators engaged with the new ESSA policy. 
They were influenced by their prior experience with education policy and their involvement in 
grassroots education advocacy through social media. Throughout the process of collective sense- 
making, they identified the possibilities afforded by ESSA and its limitations. These observations 
led to a plan for resisting parts of the legislation that they were unable to influence policymakers 
to change prior to its passage. Because they participated in this policy interpretation exercise, the 
participants became stronger advocates and agents of change as evidenced through the biog and 
creation of the tool kit. The literature indicates that teachers typically engage in policy through 
how they enact instructional mandates in the classroom. However, this situation presents a unique 
example because the participants engaged in the policymaking process prior to implementation 
so that they could shape the implementation. 

We have identified implications for teacher preparation, local school districts, and national 
unions to foster the engagement of teachers and education policy. These implications are outlined 
in the following recommendations: 
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(1) Teacher preparation programs should intnoduce preservice teachers to education policy 
and provide them with an opportunity to engage at the local and federal level. 

(2) Local school districts should encourage teachers to engage in education policy through 
professional learning communities. 

(3) Legislators should invite current practicing teachers to participate in the education poli- 
cymaking process at every stage. 


Preparing Preservice Teachers to Engage With Policy 


As noted, the prior experience these teachers had with policy was influential in their ability and 
desire to interpret ESSA. None of them received this experience during their teaching preparation 
programs as preservice teachers. All the teachers became involved through their local union work 
and membership in grassroots organizations. Additionally, they were all veteran teachers with one 
to two decades of experience under their belts, which likely contributed to their choice to become 
involved with grassroots advocacy and local union activities. Thus, the question becomes, how 
can we Cultivate this type of involvement for new teachers? 

Many traditional teacher preparation programs have added advocacy and social justice values 
to their mission; however, they should also make engagement with education policy a substantial 
part of their program. In addition to developing an education policy course, assignments that 
ask students to research policies and respond to them through political action can help introduce 
preservice teachers to how their collective sense-making can empower them to become agents of 
change. 


Engaging in Education Policy Through Web 3.0 Professional Learning 
Communities 


Many schools have created professional learning communities (PLCs) to provide a space for 
teachers to collaborate to improve practice and student outcomes. In their review of the literature, 
Stoll, Bolam, McMahon, Wallace, and Thomas (2006) acknowledge that there is no one defini- 
tion for what a PLC is; however, there are several characteristics that must be present in a PLC. 
The group of individuals in a PLC must share the same professional culture and be engaged in a 
collaborative, reflective inquiry into their practice. They argue that PLCs provide teachers with 
the capacity to engage with education reforms instituted through policy. In the study, BATs, an 
online community, provided the vehicle for capacity-building. As members of BATs, the partici- 
pants could identify others who shared their desires and work collaboratively with them to review 
ESSA, craft a response, and develop a plan for resistance. 

Two of the participants discussed how after the experience they began working with teachers 
in their school to examine how authentic assessment could replace standardized testing. Julie en- 
couraged her colleagues to think through how learning could be measured in their subject area 
without utilizing a multiple-choice exam. Kimberly asked to join her local assessment think tank 
so she could inform the group about alternatives to standardized testing that were now allowed 
under ESSA. These examples illustrate how the experience of engaging with ESSA led to col- 
laborative work at the local school level. With PLCs teachers could be encouraged to develop a 
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response plan for how ESSA should be implemented in their school. Especially given that states 
are now developing working groups to implement ESSA, PLCs can allow teachers to have a voice 
that will allow for a bottom-up approach to the implementation of the new policy. 


‘ 


Including Teachers in All Aspects of Policymaking 


The lack of factual knowledge that legislators have about the reality of the day-to-day life in the 
classroom shaped the participants’ views of ESSA. Legislators, many of whom had never been 
teachers, were creating policies without the knowledge of how they would be implemented and 
how they would affect teachers and students. Teachers were only allowed to respond after the bill 
was put forth for consideration. But why were they not included in the drafting of the legislation, 
especially given that it would have a tremendous influence on every aspect of their work? Those 
who support top-down policies desire for the power to stay with those who have it and such 
policies are designed as methods of control over the policies’ objects. However, those who support 
a bottom-up approach to policymaking recognize the need for teacher input throughout the entire 
policymaking process. 

Policy matters to education, and teachers serve as the gatekeepers to policy implementation. 
Although research has examined how teachers engage with policy through quantitative measures 
and conceptual analysis, this study took a phenomenological approach to explore the process by 
which a small group of teachers read, responded to, and resisted the new federal education policy. 
To strengthen teacher agency and advocacy, more research is needed that examines engagement 
with policy at various levels. This research must identify the barriers to teacher engagement with 
education policy and the mechanisms that support teachers in bottom-up policy implementation. 

Our schools continue to face new challenges as they work to improve student learning out- 
comes and foster the development of youth so that they are prepared to take on the global chal- 
lenges of the future. The struggle for control over the American education system continues to 
play out in the policymaking process, with teachers and students largely on one side and politi- 
cians and business leaders mostly on the other side. If schools are to succeed, we must allow 
teachers not only to implement policy but also to help shape it. 
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Despite the body of literature around practicing teachers and policy (Knapp, Ferguson, Bamberg, & 
Hill, 1998; Kumar & Scuderi, 2000; Lortie, 1975/2002), little is known about the involvement of 
their preservice counterparts. Preservice teachers. have limited exposure to policy-related coursework 
in their professional training (Floden & Meniketti, 2005) and scholarship is relatively silent regarding 
preservice teachers’ experiences with educational policies and their sense-making process (Spillane, 
2004; Weick, 1995; see Heineke, Ryan, & Tocci, 2015, for a notable exception). 

This paper examines preservice teachers negotiating and making sense of a particular policy, the 
Massachusetts’ Rethinking Equity and Teaching for English Language Learners (RETELL). It ad- 
dresses the following questions: First, what do preservice teachers know about policy in general and 
the RETELL language policy in particular? Second, how do preservice teachers make sense of the 
implementation of the RETELL policy in the various settings of their professional training? Third, 
in what ways do preservice teachers’ experiences with the policy influence their orientations toward 
teaching emergent bilingual students? This analysis demonstrates that preservice teachers have lim- 
ited general knowledge of educational policy process, and limited specific knowledge around the 
RETELL language policy. Yet, they learn important lessons about how to “do” policy from their 
field supervisors and play an important role in policy implementation. The impact of the RETELL 
policy on preservice teachers’ beliefs about teaching emergent bilingual students is mediated by the 
lack of policy information they receive and by their experiences in the field. This paper adds to the 
limited literature around preservice teachers involvement in policy and offers recommendations for 
highlighting the importance of policy education in teacher training. 


Teachers are key actors in the educational policy process. Though they are rarely directly 
involved in the design of educational policy text and agendas that will affect them and their 
students (Kumar & Scuderi, 2000; Malen, 2003), there is abundant evidence that teachers are 
ultimately the ones responsible for the implementation of policies in schools and classrooms 
(Knapp et al., 1998; Lipsky, 1980). Teachers often make thoughtful, reasoned decisions about 
the implementation of policy in the context of their local settings, needs, values, and capacities 
(Spillane, 2004; Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977). Indeed, in the process of implementation, teachers 
engage so much in the (re)creation of policy that it often looks significantly different from the 
written policy developed at federal, state, and local levels. 
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Despite the body of literature around practicing teachers and policy implementation, little is 
known about the involvement of their preservice counterparts. Preservice teachers often have little 
exposure to policy-related coursework in their professional training. Indeed, traditional concep- 
tions of teachers’ professional knowledge do not include policy as a content knowledge domain 
(Floden & Meniketti, 2005; Ryan, 2006). Though the pressures of educational reforms increas- 
ingly affect teacher education programs and the future classrooms of preservice teachers in direct 
and meaningful ways, the literature is nearly silent around preservice teachers’ relationships with 
educational policies (see Heineke et al., 2015, for a notable exception; Labaree, 2010). 

This paper seeks to add to this nascent, important literature through in-depth examination of 
preservice teachers in the context of a specific educational policy. In particular, this paper exam- 
ines preservice teachers’ experiences with Massachusetts’ Rethinking Equity and Teaching for 
English Language Learners (RETELL), a language policy with far-reaching implications for stu- 
dents and teachers. This paper is anchored by three guiding questions: First, what do preservice 
teachers know about policy in general and the RETELL policy in particular? Second, how do pre- 
service teachers make sense of the implementation of the RETELL policy in the various settings 
of their professional training? Third, in what ways do preservice teachers’ experiences with the 
policy influence their orientations toward teaching emergent bilingual! students? The purpose of 
the paper is to illuminate how preservice teachers make sense of a specific educational policy in 
the contexts of multiple and overlapping contexts of their professional preparation. Such knowl- 
edge of preservice teacher sense-making allows for a more nuanced understanding of the central 
role that preservice teachers play as targets and agents in policy implementation. 


FRAMING IDEAS FOR STUDYING PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS AND POLICY 


This study is informed by a conceptual framework that considers preservice teacher “sense- 
making” in multiple contexts over an extended period of professional development. This paper 
assumes that sense-making is crucial to the process of translating policy into practice (Spillane 
2004; Weick, 1995). Sense-making is a theory of cognition informed by the interaction between 
three key constructs. The first of these is individual cognition, or local actors’ existing schema, 
through which teachers make sense of new information and experiences. Individual cognition 
is defined as the way in which teachers “notice and interpret stimuli and how prior knowledge, 
beliefs, and experiences influence construction of new understandings” (Spillane, Reiser, & 
Reimer, 2002, p. 388). The second element of the sense-making model relates to what is called 
situated cognition, or the existing social context, related organizational relationships, and local 
culture that provide a backdrop for how teachers make sense of new policies. Teachers react to 
and act on policy based on their own prior knowledge and experiences, and they do so in the 
context of multiple “enactment zones” or contexts (Spillane et al., 2002, p. 407). Finally, the 
sense-making model also relies upon the role of policy signals or the external communication 
of official policy texts. Policy signals emanate from a number of media sources. Some examples 


I a 
'T use the term “emergent bilingual” to highlight the existing language skills of students who are working toward 


proficiency in English (Garcia, Kleifgen, & Falchi, 2008). The policy language, as well as that of some of the respondents 
in this study, employ the term “English Language Learner” (ELL). 
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include legislation and policy documents, media coverage, standards, and curricular materials. 
These policy messages convey important meanings, but are also often opaque and sometimes 
contradictory (Stone, 2002). In this way, sense-making is both active and interactive; teachers 
draw upon resources available to them to make sense of a policy and the messages around it 
(Coburn, 2001; Spillane, 2004). This concept allows for a consideration of how teachers develop 
and disseminate new information around policy as they implement it. 

Much of the literature around teachers and policy is oriented toward practicing teachers. In one 
approach, the concept of decoupling (Coburn, 2004) suggests that teachers separate, or decou- 
ple, classroom practice from certain policies as a means of actively resisting reform initiatives. 
Whereas conventional understandings of policy implementation have conceived of the process as 
rational and straightforward, Coburn (2004) argues that teachers actively assess policies through 
their existing beliefs and practices and make decisions about whether and how to relate their class- 
room practice to educational policy (p. 211). A policy takes on meaning “in the interaction of their 
existing cognitive structures, their situations, and the policy signals” (Spillane et al., 2002, p. 388). 

When applying notions of sense-making to the teacher education context, several points are 
important. First, with respect to individual cognition, preservice teachers’ individual cognition 1s 
perhaps particularly in flux, given that many are traditional undergraduate students in their late 
teens to early twenties and are at the beginning of their professional careers. Indeed, with respect 
to the professional development of preservice teachers, the literature around preservice teachers’ 
experiences emphasizes the preexisting frames of reference that these teachers bring to their pro- 
fessional experiences (Zeichner, 2010). Because these frames of reference are deeply influenced 
by their own previous schooling experiences, for preservice teachers to teach differently from 
how they themselves were taught requires a paradigm shift (Kuhn, 1970). Second, in terms of 
situated cognition, preservice teachers find themselves in multiple contexts. As both university 
students and teacher candidates, they exist in multiple cultures—university classrooms, univer- 
sity teacher education programs, field placement schools, and field placement classrooms. Each 
of these settings is shaped by a variety of tacitly held values, beliefs, and assumptions around be- 
haviors (Weick, 1995) that directly impact the socialization of preservice teachers (Brody, Vissa, 
& Weathers, 2010; Lortie, 1975/2002). Preservice teachers’ sense-making is distributed in an 
ever-wider web of actors and artifacts, like, university professors, supervising teachers, univer- 
sity policies, and school district policies. The multiple contexts in which professional training 
takes place influence understandings of policy in multiple and sometimes conflicting ways. Fi- 
nally, with respect to the role of representation, it is necessary to examine not only the policy 
signals that preservice teachers receive around specific policies, but also the ways in which these 
signals are filtered at various points and contexts in teacher education programs. For example, the 
messages preservice teachers received about policy were mediated through the lenses of teacher 
education programs and field placements, among other influences. 

Preservice teachers are not immune to the influence of educational policy; indeed, they act 
and are acted upon in the policy landscape of teacher education programs, schools, and class- 
rooms. Like their in-service counterparts, they make sense of policy through social interaction 
and negotiation (Coburn, 2001; Weick, 1995). Preservice teacher education has been described 
as “ideally situated to foster ... a shift in learning” (Kennedy, 1999, p. 57), and as a crucial—if 
often unseized—opportunity to encourage new ways of thinking about schooling as an institu- 
tion, teaching specific groups of students (de Jong & Harper, 2005) and other related “complex 
cognitive transformations” (Spillane et al., 2002, p. 415). Because preservice teacher education is 
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p 
distinct from other stages of teaching in this way, it provides a key moment to examine preservice 


teachers’ emerging knowledge and attitudes about educational policy, a particularly understudied 
element of their professional wisdom. 


POLICY CONTEXT 


In 1969, Massachusetts was one of the first states in the nation to adopt a state-mandated tran- 
sitional bilingual education (TBE) program (Uriarte & Chavez, 2000). This program was im- 
plemented during a period of highly controversial desegregation plans during the 1970s (Nieto, 
2009) and continued into the 1990s. 

The move toward high-stakes accountability and assessment reforms, in concert with a simulta- 
neous national debate about the effectiveness and desirability of bilingual programs for emergent 
bilingual students, led to a statewide ballot initiative in the midterm elections of 2002 regarding 
the utility of the existing bilingual education programs. A majority of Massachusetts voters re- 
jected bilingual education in its existing form in favor of the view that “with limited exceptions, 
all public school children must be taught English by being taught all subjects in English and be- 
ing placed in English language classrooms” (Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
2002). The existing state statute was therefore amended to dismantle the existing model of bilin- 
gual education and establish “English-only” Sheltered English Immersion (SEI) as the primary 
instructional methodology for emergent bilingual students. The statute mandated that emergent 
bilingual students “be educated either in Sheltered English Immersion or English language main- 
stream classrooms with assistance in English language acquisition” (English Language Education 
in Public Schools, 2014). Further, the statute required a waiver process for a variety of other lan- 
guage programs. Finally, the state educational agency created workshops for classroom teachers 
and administrators in SEI methodology, but did not make the workshops mandatory. 

SEI is a methodological approach to making grade-level content accessible to students who 
are at various stages of developing proficiency in English using scaffolding strategies, by pro- 
viding opportunities for meaningful conversation and collaboration with peers, and by making 
connections to students’ prior knowledge (Freeman & Freeman, 1998). Research has indicated 
that emergent bilingual students in classes with teachers trained in sheltered instruction outper- 
form similar students in control classes, but other studies have shown that English-only instruction 
does not provide superior results to bilingual programs (Echevarria, Vogt, & Short, 2004, Stri- 
tikus, 2002). There has been vocal opposition on the part of teachers, parents, and educational 
researchers about the significant limitations of using a “one size fits all” approach to English 
language teaching in an English-only context (Brisk & Proctor, 2012). Both bilingual models 
and immersion models have been problematized by practitioners in the field as well as in the 
educational research. Indeed, there exists a contentious debate around the sheltered instruction 
approach and its implications for language learning, student achievement, and civil rights.” 

In the midst of this debate around language policy in Massachusetts, the shift to SEI 
education had a significant impact on teachers and students across the state. By 2009, the 


2 Ror an extensive treatment of bilingual education, sheltered instruction, and English-only language policy, the prob- 
lematizing of various models, and teacher agency in the context of the debate around forms of language education in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, see Heineke, 2016 and de Jong, Gort, & Cobb, 2005). 
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Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education found that the state had 
a critical shortage of licensed teachers in the state. It was estimated that the state required 
an additional 2,150-3,250 elementary and secondary SEI teachers, and an additional 500 li- 
censed ESL teachers in order to meet the demands of ‘linguistically diverse students in the state 
(Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education [MA DESE], 2009, p. 2). 

In 2013, Massachusetts had more than 71,000 emergent bilingual students enrolled in public 
schools (MA DESE, 2009), a 41% increase from the 2002-2003 school year. In terms of achieve- 
ment measures, emergent bilingual students have some of the lowest Composite Performance 
Index scores of any student groups in Massachusetts, on both the English Language Arts and 
Mathematics MCAS exams. Graduation rates for emergent bilingual students hover at approxi- 
mately 55% a year, compared to an aggregate student graduation rate of about 80% statewide. 
Similarly, at 25%, the percentage of emergent bilingual students who drop out is over twice the 
state average (MA DESE, 2009). 

On July 22, 2011, the United States Department of Justice (DOJ) and the Office of Civil Rights 
(OCR) ruled that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts had failed to take appropriate action to 
overcome language barriers experienced by emergent bilingual students. Specifically, the state 
had failed to provide adequate, mandatory training in SEI methodologies following the adoption 
of SEI as the primary means of education for linguistic minority students. The DOJ found that 
the existing voluntary training for teachers did not prepare teachers to deliver the state-mandated 
SEI instruction, and it, therefore, fell short of the requirements of the Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunities Act (EEOA). The existing state approach to the education of emergent bilingual students 
in Massachusetts was found to be in violation of those students’ civil rights. 

In response to the DOJ and OCR findings, the Commonwealth created Rethinking Equity and 
Teaching for English Language Learners (RETELL), a policy establishing mandatory training in 
SEI for all core academic teachers and administrators. This mandate has fundamentally shifted 
language policy and has had a significant impact on districts, schools, and teacher education 
programs in the state. 

Language policies matter; they have an important impact on teachers, students, schooling, and 
nations (Anderson, 1991; Ramanathan & Morgan, 2007). A robust literature on language policy 
addresses state and institutional policy (Tollefson, 2002; Tollefson & Tsui, 2004), bilingual 
literacies (Cummins 2000; Wright & Choi, 2006), and local policy studies (Stritikus, 2002; 
Ramanathan & Morgan, 2007). In the context of teacher education, preservice teachers receive, 
via teacher education programs, powerful messages about dominant attitudes and discourses 
regarding language, language learning, and the linguistic competencies and/or deficits of their 
emergent bilingual students (Varghese & Stritikus, 2005; Ramanathan, 2005). It is crucial to 
examine critically language policies such as RETELL in systemic context, rather than simply 
considering policy outcomes in terms of individual teachers’ fidelity to policy or lack thereof. 

The primary impact of the RETELL policy on teacher education in Massachusetts has been the 
requirement that all teacher candidates seeking licensure take a course in SEI methodologies. The 
SEI Teacher Endorsement is a credential that provides evidence of a preservice teachers’ comple- 
tion of a semester-long course in sheltering instruction for emergent bilingual students. Whereas 
prospective teachers previously could receive an initial license and teach emergent bilingual stu- 
dents without explicit training in working with linguistically diverse students, they must now take 
a Methods of Sheltered English Immersion course as part of their teacher education sequence. 
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The Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education describes the course’s 
overarching goals as the following: 


(1) To help teachers effectively carry out their responsibility for the teaching and learning of 
ELLs as well as to understand the social and cultural issues that contribute to and impact 
the schooling of ELLs. 

(2) To expand teachers’ knowledge of how language functions within academic content 
teaching and learning, and how children and adolescents require English as a second 
language. 

(3) To provide teachers practical research-based protocols, methods, and strategies to in- 
tegrate subject-area content, language, and literacy development—per the expectations 
of the Massachusetts English Language Development World Class Instructional Design 
and Assessment (WIDA) standards—and thus to support ELL students’ success with the 
2011 Massachusetts Curriculum Frameworks for English Language Arts and Literacy 
and Mathematics and other Massachusetts content standards. 


The SEI course, as outlined by the state guidelines, called for a set curriculum emphasizing the 
use of sheltered instruction strategies around oral language, vocabulary, reading, and writing, but 
also topics such as gifted and talented emergent bilingual students, Students with Limited and 
Interrupted Formal Education (SLIFE), and culturally responsive teaching. Teacher education 
programs were responsible for submitting sample syllabi for their new SEI courses that aligned 
with the state guidelines, and these courses were to be taught by qualified instructors meeting 
explicit state criteria such as experience teaching English as a Second Language and a higher 
degree in applied linguistics or a related field. Though state policy guidelines would undergo 
revision as the policy rollout took place, teacher education programs were expected to begin the 
processes of implementing SEI courses in their programs immediately. 

The creation of this course requirement represents a fundamental shift in the state’s approach to 
the preparation of teacher education candidates. Whereas previous teacher training in sheltered 
instruction methodologies took the form of voluntary category training through state and local 
education agencies, the RETELL policy now mandates a uniform course required for ongoing 
licensure for all core academic teachers and for all teacher candidates seeking initial licensure. 


METHODOLOGY 


This paper represents findings from a qualitative study of preservice teachers and the RETELL 
policy. With the goal of accessing preservice teachers’ voices and understanding their experiences 
with making sense of RETELL, the primary sources of data are the repeated, semistructured qual- 
itative interviews with students enrolled in early childhood, elementary, and secondary education 
programs in a teacher education program at a public four-year university in Massachusetts. 
Semistructured interviewing was selected with the intent of developing an in-depth exam- 
ination of a central phenomenon (Creswell, 2005). This approach allows for a nuanced, deep 
analysis of respondents’ experiences and perspectives. The interviews were designed to examine 
preservice teachers’ knowledge of the RETELL policy and their experiences with it in the mul- 
tiple settings of their teacher preparation programs, as well as their perceptions of the course’s 
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impact. The use of qualitative semistructured interviews allowed for an assessment of respon- 
dents’ perspectives as well as narratives of their personal experiences (Corbin & Strauss, 2008; 
Creswell, 2005). Interviews focused on themes including teacher identity, respondents’ previous 
policy knowledge, their experiences with emergent bilingual students as a group, their experi- 
ences with RETELL both in their teacher education programs and in the field, and their emerging 
teaching beliefs and practices. 

The respondent sample was comprised of a total of 25.preservice teachers. Two interviews of 
approximately an hour to an hour and a half each were conducted with each participant. Poten- 
tial respondents were recruited from the group of preservice teachers who had completed their 
state-mandated university Sheltered English Immersion methodology course. The sample of stu- 
dents that was interviewed provided a range of programs of study (e.g., early childhood, ele- 
mentary, secondary) and of progress to degree (e.g., early stages of coursework to completion 
of student-teaching practicum experiences). Additional sources of data included documents such 
as the RETELL policy text as well as supplemental documents and curriculum materials for the 
state-mandated SEI course. ' 

In the data analysis phase, each respondent’s data was transcribed, coded, analyzed for emer- 
gent themes, and then organized and reorganized three times (Miles & Huberman, 1994; Miles, 
Huberman, & Saldajfia, 2014). Respondent interview transcripts were continuously reexamined 
to ensure that each statement was properly grouped according to specific codes that emerged 
from a review of the data and the theoretical framework. Parent codes included policy knowl- 
edge, knowledge of emergent bilingual education, practices in the field, attitudes toward the SEI 
course, etc. Though the name of the state is identified out of necessity, pseudonyms are used for 
all other identifying characteristics. 

One potential methodological limitation is that the researcher ha’s taught a version of this state- 
mandated university Sheltered Immersion course, a fact that could have impacted respondents’ 
perceptions of my attitudes toward the course. Further, although the sample includes a range of 
grade levels and subject areas, all interviewees were university undergraduates or postbaccalaure- 
ate students, and over 90% were female and white. The homogeneity of the sample along race and 
gender is representative of the student population in the teacher education program (see Table 1) 
and consistent with national percentages (U.S. Department of Education, 2015). 


FINDINGS 


Preservice Teachers’ Policy Knowledge 


Approaching a Definition of Policy 


The first guiding question anchoring this study addresses preservice teachers’ knowledge of 
the RETELL policy, its content, and its implications. In order to understand respondents’ policy 
knowledge around RETELL, it was important to identify their understanding of policy as a con- 
cept first. Although preservice teachers in this sample found it challenging to provide a clear-cut 
definition for policy, they overwhelmingly described policy as prescriptive and restrictive. Linda 
stated, “I think of policy like something I know when I see. If it’s something that’s an obstacle 
to my teaching, or something that I have to comply with, then it’s probably going to fit in the 
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TABLE 1 


The Demographic Information of Interviewed Teachers 
ee ae ge 


Name _ Major Year Racial background 
SNM ee Ce i ee eR ge 
Sarah Early Childhood Education (ECE) and Psychology Junior white 
Vanessa ECE and Math Junior white 
Casey ECE and Psychology Sophomore white 
Lisa ECE and Sociology Junior white 
Bea ECE and Geography Junior white 
Laura ECE and Liberal Studies Senior white 
Tiffany ECE and Psychology Senior white 
Margaret ECE and English Senior white 
Samantha Elementary Education (EL) and Math Junior white 
Amanda EL and Psychology Junior white 
Deb EL and Sociology Junior white 
Donna EL and History® Junior white 
Penny EL and Geography Senior white 
Mallory EL and Liberal Studies Senior white 
Jordan L and English Senior white 
Elizabeth EL and English Senior white 
Valerie Secondary Education (SEC) and History Junior white 
Linda SEC and Math Junior white 
John SEC and History Senior white 
Martin SEC and History Senior white 
Teresa SEC and Math Senior white 
Sylvia SEC and Biology Senior white 
Cammie Postbaccalaureate program Sophomore white 
Susan Postbaccalaureate program Junior white 
Naomi Postbaccalaureate Program Junior white 


category of educational policy.” Multiple other respondents across the sample discussed “policy” 
as something that they could recognize but not define. 

Further, respondents shared that “educational policy” made them think about teacher behavior 
control. Sarah, an early childhood student stated, “When you say educational policy, I think of 
things that someone has told me that I have to do, and if I don’t do it, I’m going to be in trou- 
ble.” This negative connotation of “policy” extended to corrective policies. Prospective teach- 
ers understood that, in some instances, supervisory or authoritative powers impose these poli- 
cies or rules to rectify a wrong that could not be or would not be remedied from the ground 
up. Lisa commented, “There are educational policies that are put in place to make sure that 
we’re doing things right, like IDEA (Individuals with Disabilities Education Act)-related stuff. 
There are rules that have to be in place with a punishment if you don’t do them, because dis- 
tricts haven’t been doing them. But they’re still ways to control what teachers can and can’t 
do.” 

Despite their well-defined impressions of education policy, overwhelmingly, preservice teach- 
ers in this study described their concrete policy knowledge as limited. Valerie said, “I don’t think 
I can speak intelligently about what policy is. I don’t even think I can really give you a definition. 
I really don’t know much about educational policy, what it is, examples of it ... and I don’t think 
I’m alone in that feeling.” Susan said, “I really don’t know about policy, and I don’t think people 
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expect or want teachers to. If they thought it was important, they would make us learn about it.” In 
this way, preservice teachers in this study highlighted the absence of policy topics in their teacher 
education coursework and related this absence to the relative importance of policy knowledge for 
teachers. 


Limited Knowledge of the RETELL Policy 


Similarly, the preservice teachers reported having little to no knowledge of the RETELL policy, 
its motivations, or its purposes prior to its implementation in their teacher education sequence. 
Indeed, none of the respondents reported having heard of the RETELL policy prior to receiving 
an e-mail informing them of the mandated course. Deb stated: 


I didn’t know about the policy coming down the pipeline. I hadn’t heard about it from any of the 
teachers in the school I was in, and I had been in multiple by that point. I got a letter from the program 
and that’s how I found out that I had to take the course, and I had to scramble to add it to my fall 
course load. ; 


Another student said, “I literally walked into the SEI class on the first day not having any idea 
of what SEI was or what I was going to be doing. I could not even tell you what RETELL stood 
for.” 

Though the respondents felt that their university program made efforts to inform them of the 
impact of the policy on their teacher education requirements, they did not feel that there was 
sufficient information from the state about why the policy changed. Donna stated: 


I had no idea about any of the history of the education of linguistically diverse students in this state. 
You have to understand, I didn’t know anything about why this would be good or not good, or how 
it was different from what teachers were already doing. It was like, ‘Why am I taking this course?’ 
Shouldn’t someone be telling us why the state is making this change? 


Another student agreed, saying “If I have a friend who graduated the year before me and didn’t 
have to take the course, but I do, then wouldn’t you think that whoever made that change statewide 
would have to tell us why?” Respondents conceived of policy decision-makers as “The state” or 
‘whoever the person is at the state,” but were not well-informed about how policy decisions are 
made. In the absence of an explicit rationale for the RETELL policy or the SEI course in particular, 
the preservice teachers in this sample were not convinced that there was a legitimate pedagogical 
need for the class. 

None of the 25 respondents in this sample said that they had read the policy documents or 
related materials available through the Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education website. Their exposure to policy signals was limited to communication from their 
university training programs. Respondents received external communication of official policy 
texts (Coburn, 2001; Spillane et al., 2002), not via their own reading and interpretation of the 
policy or directly from policymakers, but through the mediating filter of their teacher education 
program. 
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Limited Experience with Emergent Bilingual Students 


In addition to a limited knowledge of RETELL and educational policy in general, the preser- 
vice teachers also had limited exposure to issues relating to the education of second language 
learners. Respondents reported little awareness of emergent bilingual students as a student pop- 
ulation, of instructional methodologies, or educational policies targeting those students. 

In describing the typical American teacher, Gomez (1996) writes, 


the typical teacher is white and from a suburban or rural hometown; monolingual in English; she 
selected her college for its proximity to home, its affordability, and its accessibility. She has traveled 
little beyond her college’s 100-mile radius. She prefers to teach in a community like the one she grew 
up in. She hopes to teach middle-income, average (not handicapped or gifted) children in traditional 
classroom settings. 


a 


Respondents said that they had had little exposure to or interaction with emergent bilingual 
students in their own K-12 schooling experiences. Twenty-two out of 25 respondents did not 
recall having any meaningful interactions or relationships with emergent bilingual students in 
their elementary, middle, or high schools. Although the demographics of their past experiences 
as students cannot be determined conclusively, identification of their home districts allowed the 
research team to estimate that in most of these districts less than 10% of the students were clas- 
sified as emergent bilingual students at the time these individuals were in school. Of those 22 
respondents, 17 stated that they did not recall that emergent bilingual students were enrolled in 
their classes for most of their schooling years prior to college. The remaining five stated that al- 
though they remembered emergent bilingual students in their classes or in shared spaces in their 
school buildings, they did not recall social interactions between English-dominant and emergent 
bilingual students. Bea recalled, 


I went through the Lakeland public school system, and I never really met an emergent bilingual 
student. I knew almost every single person in my school by face, and no one in my direct circle 
was going through that experience. That was the case from elementary school all the way up to high 
school. 


There were notable exceptions, however. One student stated, 


My father’s bilingual. His first language is Arabic and he didn’t learn English until he was older. I’ve 
been able to over the years navigate what it means to talk to somebody who is translating in their own 
mind to speak to you. But that knowledge came from my own family background, not from anywhere 
else. 


Another student noted, 


Well, my father, my mother, and my older brother are all emergent bilinguals because their first lan- 
guage is Portuguese. Since I’m so much younger than my older brother, I grew up speaking English—I 
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guess that made me a dual language learner. But that’s something I learned from family, not from my 
schooling. 


Respondents’ views and beliefs around emergent bilingual students were largely shaped by 
their lack of experience with emergent bilingual students in their own schooling. 

The preservice teachers’ lack of exposure to emergent bilingual students in their own schooling 
experiences was compounded by their limited exposure to emergent bilingual students in their 
field placement sites. Fifteen out of the 25 respondents reported that they had had no repeated 
contact with an emergent bilingual student in their field placements. The remaining 10 had what 
they described as limited interactions with emergent bilingual students. Jordan recalled, 


In my first field placement, I don’t remember hearing my supervising teacher even talk about emergent 
bilingual students in the class, and I didn’t know enough to ask. In my second placement, I know 
there were a lot, and there were also dual language learners, but I never worked with them. They were 
always with an aide or being pulled out of class. 


Martin stated, “I know there were a couple emergent bilingual students in my class last 
semester. I can’t say that I knew anything about their language proficiency levels or that I worked 
closely with them, and my teacher didn’t say much about that aspect of their learning, either.” 

In this way, preservice teachers who had little personal experience with linguistic diversity in 
their own schooling experiences also did not have authentic or meaningful experience teaching 
emergent bilingual students as part of their professional training. The preservice teachers in this 
sample encountered the RETELL policy without experience with the RETELL policy, a concep- 
tual understanding of RETELL, an understanding that unequal academic instruction motivated 
the policy change, or much experience with the policy’s target population—emergent bilingual 
students. 


Preservice Teacher Sense-Making 


The second question anchoring this study explores how preservice teachers make sense of the 
RETELL policy as they experience it in the multiple locations of their professional development. 


Making Sense of RETELL in the Context of Teacher Education 


Participants stated that their responses to the RETELL policy and the SEI course were pri- 
marily shaped by a desire to complete requirements, make progress toward a degree, and move 
on to classroom teaching. Casey stated, “I’m pretty sure we, my friends and | at least, all just 
said, ‘OK, we have to do this. We don’t really know why, but we just have to do it to get our 
license. So don’t ask too many questions and just do it.”’ Another student agreed, “You’re not re- 
ally thinking about [policy] things. You’re just focused on getting your practice in teaching, your 
pedagogy, your lesson plans ... the policies go by the wayside.” Coburn (2001) describes teacher 
collective sense-making as the process by which teachers make sense of policy together; here, 
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preservice teacher candidates’ collective sense-making prioritized compliance and acquisition of 
pedagogical tools over critical engagement with policy. 

Part of the sense-making process for the preservice teachers in this study centered on making 
sense of the implications of the policy for their individual contexts, particularly around financial 
and employment status. Preservice teachers in this Massachusetts public teacher education pro- 
gram are mandated to carry a major ina content area in addition to their education major, Students 
who received word of the new SEI course in the semester immediately prior to graduation were 
concerned that they would have to stay on another semester to fulfill the requirement. Significant 
financial pressures heightened these concerns. Amanda noted, “I have to graduate in four years. 
I am working, and my parents are helping, but I don’t have another semester’s worth of leeway. 
So, it was really stressful to hear that we had another course out of what felt like nowhere.” Other 
respondents echoed this view—they were primarily concerned with whether they could afford 
this additional course and whether it would delay their graduations. Sylvia stated, “All I remem- 
ber thinking was—is this geing to put me behind for graduation when I’m already taking out so 
many loans? I just want to be done with this and focusing on teaching in my own classroom.” 

All of the preservice teachers in this sample believed that pushing back against the RETELL 
policy or the implementation of the SEI course was unrealistic. Respondents viewed that doing so 
could hurt their chances of being employed as classroom teachers. They stated that in addition to 
the pressures of reaching mastery in elements of teaching they viewed more important (i.e., lesson 
planning, alignment with state standards, etc.), they also believed that being involved in policy in 
any way would not serve them well in their job search. Donna stated, “I think our priorities are 
to do what they tell us and get a job, and then start thinking critically. We’re interested in getting 
through the day, the week, getting a job. If I have to take this course in order to do that, I’m not 
going to ask questions about it.” Elizabeth agreed, stating “I’m not going to sit here and pretend 
I’m going to be a revolutionary. I need to get my license, I need to get and keep a job. That’s my 
focus right now. Maybe when I have more experience—but not as a novice teacher.” 

Policy research highlights the ways that policies target certain populations (e.g., groups of in- 
dividuals who may be specifically targeted and affected by policies; Schneider & Ingram, 1993). 
In this case, RETELL focuses on the social problem of academic inequity for emergent bilingual 
students through targeting preservice teachers. In the context of RETELL in their teacher edu- 
cation programs, the preservice teachers in this study were targeted, both as individuals whose 
behaviors and practices were targeted for change, as well as individuals whose financial and em- 
ployment status were potentially affected. 


Making Sense of RETELL in the Context of the Field Placement 


Respondents did not always see evidence of their in-service counterparts incorporating SEI 
methodologies into their pedagogical tool kits. Twenty out of 25 respondents stated that they 
saw limited or no evidence of SEI methodologies being implemented in their field placements, 
regardless of whether their supervising practitioners had completed their district’s SEI course. 


Cammie stated, 


I see teachers who glaze completely over ELLs. Not even recognizing that they should be slowing 
down. Even in a school with a lot of ELL students. I haven’t seen as much sheltered English as | 
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would have liked to see. There’s still this idea that it’s not my responsibility to focus on this topic. 
[The teachers say,] I’m a social studies teacher, or I’m a math teacher. Not an ESL teacher. 


‘ 


Respondents believed that some teachers’ dispositions toward change also contributed to the 
limited use of SEI strategies in schools. John argued, “I’m way more open than a veteran teacher. 
For the most part they think they have it figured out. They probably think what they’ve been doing 
is adequate. They probably haven’t seen the statistics. I see a lot of fixed-mindedness. After X 
number of years, this is how I’m going to do it, and that’s that.” Another student echoed this 
sentiment, stating, 


I remember a paper we read about “Just good teaching” in the SEI course. It was about how teaching 
ELL students isn’t just good teaching. You need to think explicitly about culture. You have to see that 
language is culture. You have to have specific research- based strategies for language acquisition. I 
feel like a lot of teachers do think it’s just good teaching, though, so why should they take the course 
seriously? 


The quote above illustrates respondents’ consideration of their own identity and choices with 
respect to the RETELL policy. Many respondents viewed themselves as advocates for children 
and provided commentary that highlighted social justice-oriented conceptions of their role as 
teachers, rather than policy vehicles. Nevertheless, they reported little structural guidance in their 
professional training in making sense of these policy identities. 

Preservice teachers made sense of RETELL partly through watching their supervising teachers 
make sense of it. Respondents described hearing active pushback from teachers in their field 
placements against the RETELL policy in general and the SEI course. This resistance ranged in 
nature from critical discussions of the course to explicit statements about the SEI course’s lack of 
value. One preservice teacher, Martin stated, ““The teachers were at one of the meetings with the 
union head. He was getting all sorts of questions like, ‘How can we be expected to do this? Are 
we getting reimbursed? Is this going to affect evaluations?’ There is unhappiness there, I think. I 
Just got the message that I wasn’t supposed to seem too excited about it.” 

Notably, the supervising practitioners who worked with the respondents in this sample did not 
appear to introduce the preservice teachers explicitly to their policy work; that is, there was little 
explicit, one-on-one conversation between supervising practitioners and their preservice counter- 
parts about teacher responses to policy. Bea recalled, “I don’t think my supervising practitioner 
ever really told me how she thinks about policy stuff in the classroom. I may have seen it in 
practice, but I wouldn’t know enough to identify it.” 

The preservice teachers in this study viewed the process of policy implementation in the class- 
room as a purely yes-or-no proposition. That is, regardless of how their supervising practitioners 
may have approached decision-making around policy, the preservice teachers viewed implemen- 
tation as something that teachers either decided to “do” with complete fidelity to written policy or 
to reject completely. Though they acknowledged the logistical and administrative challenges of 
implementing a statewide policy (e.g., the capacity needed to train teachers in a timely fashion), 
they held their supervising practitioners to a binary standard of compliance or noncompliance 
with the policy. In this way, the preservice respondents’ descriptions of practicing teachers’ ad- 
herence to the RETELL policy were limited in that they did not reflect the complexities of how 
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teachers engage in sense-making around integrating policies into their practice (de Jong et al., 
2005; Spillane, 2004). 


RETELL and Its Impact on Preservice Teachers’ Views and Practices 


The final guiding question in this study explores how preservice teachers’ experiences with the 
RETELL policy shaped their perspectives on teaching emergent bilingual students. To that end, 
key areas of focus included respondents’ experiences with the SEI course itself, and their percep- 
tions of the impact of the course on their own teaching practice. 


Perceptions of the Impact of the SEI Course 


The data pointed to multiple perceptions of the impact of the mandated SEI course. Respon- 
dents noted that the SEI course provided them with background knowledge of emergent bilingual 
students and the history of their schooling in Massachusetts. Mallory stated, “I just didn’t know 
anything about this topic. I hadn’t even really ever thought about it. I know it’s not the same thing, 
but we do learn about the history of special education and why there are policies in place for that. 
I needed the same thing for emergent bilingual students.” 

Respondents also felt that the SEI course encouraged them to reflect upon issues of cultural 
competence and inclusion. One student stated, 


I hadn’t really even thought about what it would feel like to be an emergent bilingual student in a 
mainstream English-only classroom. Especially someone who might be newly arrived. I didn’t think 
about how classrooms might be totally different in different educational cultures, or that writing isn’t 
the same everywhere, or that teachers might have different cultural practices from our students. It 
really just didn’t occur to me. 


Similarly, Naomi pointed out, “I don’t know if people think about what it’s like to be a lin- 
guistically diverse student, especially if you’re in the minority. I looked around our classroom: 
we are all young, we are all female, we are all white and monolingual. We are not drawing in any 
diversity in teaching—not even men!” 

Not all respondents believed the course’s emphasis on the cultural basis of literacy, for exam- 
ple, was useful. One early childhood student stated, “It’s important to know about problems and 
inequalities so that you can be sensitive in the classroom, but we did that so much. I don’t know.” 
Sylvia agreed, stating “I think there was a little too much emphasis on differences between stu- 
dents. Why can’t we focus on the ways that students are similar? We spent so much time talking 
about culture and language, culture and language.” Susan commented, “I didn’t come out con- 
vinced that this is the best way to do things. When I did my assignment to interview an ELL, the 
person told me that they really benefited from being encouraged to assimilate, and that’s what 
they would recommend. It kind of made sense to me that way.” Though preservice teachers had 
initially stated that they had limited knowledge of or reactions to policy, the data suggests that 
they did in fact have opinions about the RETELL policy, and indeed, that some sought to actively 


push back against certain elements. 
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Research on preservice teachers’ perceptions indicates that teacher education courses are lim- 
ited in the extent to which they can shift views developed over the course of students’ own school- 
ing experience (Lucas, Villegas, & Freedson-Gonzalez, 2008). At the same time, the existing 
literature suggests that “pedagogical preparation,” that is, the curricular program that preservice 
teachers follow, has positive effects on their performance, and therefore, on students (Darling- 
Hammond, 2000). Though not all students emerged from the SEI course convinced of the neces- 
sity or utility of its content, many reported that they emerged better informed and more thoughtful 
about the issues around the education of emergent bilingual students. When teachers teach with an 
awareness of the language and cultural backgrounds of their students, the academic achievement 
of linguistically diverse and emergent bilingual students can increase (Au, 1980; Gandara, 2002). 

All respondents felt that the SEI course had a positive impact on their ability to differenti- 
ate instruction and accommodate the linguistic needs of students at multiple levels of English 
proficiency. Valerie stated, 


I keep emergent bilingual students in mind now when I’m lesson planning. I had no idea how to 
do that before. I give opportunities, different ways to express information and knowledge. I have to 
reword, teach vocabulary explicitly. I slow things down in my speech for that comprehensible input. 
I underline key words as standard text features, I provide cognates. 


The data suggests that preservice teachers viewed one of the main benefits of taking the SEI 
course as the opportunity to incorporate specific strategies into their “wisdom of practice,” or 
strategic knowledge (Shulman, 1986) before beginning in their own classrooms. Casey stated, “I 
had no idea how to accommodate for an emergent bilingual student before I took the course. I 
didn’t know much about emergent bilingual students in general, much less how to teach them. 
But now I feel like it’s part of what I do, like I’m used to it. It’s second nature that I think about 
ELLs when I think about teaching.” 

Other respondents reported integrating a more inclusive philosophy toward teaching emergent 
bilingual students because of the SEI course. Though these respondents also reported incorpo- 
rating specific SEI strategies, particularly to address the needs of students with lower levels of 
English proficiency, they described that the primary impact of the course had to do with their 
fundamental orientation toward the inclusion of linguistic minority students in the mainstream 
classroom. Sarah noted, 


Are we able to have them come into our classroom and not feel like an outsider? While we’re teaching 
that class, are we able to successfully implement the accommodations that we make for them so that 
everyone is learning the same grade-level content? Actually, are those accommodations beneficial for 
all? Accommodations don’t hurt. 


A significant impact of the coursework was to inform preservice teachers’ own understandings 
of language policy, not only as future teachers, but also as citizens and voters. Students reported 
that the SEI course led them to think more critically about language policy. Naomi stated, 


I never really thought about the structure of how we have taught emergent bilingual students. In the 
course we talked about bilingual education and how the whole SEI thing started. We have Ballot 
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Question #2 in Massachusetts, but the research tells us that students who are bilingual learn better if 
they have native language support. So why do we do it this way? I think about that now. 


Multiple other respondents echoed the sentiment that they were more likely to consider the 
tensions between policy language and the research around “best practices” they encountered in 
their teacher education programs. 

There was some variation in the depth in which certain topics were covered in the SEI course. 
Although, as described in an earlier section, the course is largely prescriptive, different instructors 
exercise their right to approach the prescribed content in a variety of ways. One instructor might, 
for example, focus on cultural differences influencing home-school relationships. On the other 
hand, another might devote more course time to bilingual education policy. In addition to preser- 
vice teachers’ individual beliefs and prior experiences influencing variation in practices around 
SEI, intra-program variation in instruction and curricular materials also necessarily plays a role 
in individual students’ expefiences with and responses to the SEI course. 

How might the variety of preservice teachers’ experiences with the curriculum of the SEI 
course impact the implementation of the RETELL policy? Preservice teachers described their 
interaction with the RETELL policy primarily in terms of the SEI course. That is, they did 
not feel informed about or involved in the policy design process, but they felt the impact of 
the policy when they were mandated to enroll in the course and understood how it felt to 
be a target of the policy. Preservice teachers in this study, who had varying experiences with 
the implementation of the policy in their field placements, equated the RETELL policy with 
the SEI course they took in their teacher education programs. The RETELL policy itself was 
implemented in the context of ongoing debate around controversial models of language ed- 
ucation in the state. Absent a clear justification or rationale for the policy, absent a call for 
preservice teachers to be central in its implementation, and absent a sense of alignment with 
SEI practices and the practices of their supervising practitioners in the field, the respondents 
in this study viewed the RETELL policy as simply mandating a course rather than the SEI 
course as One step in the process of improving teaching and learning for emergent bilingual 
students. 


DISCUSSION 


This study examines preservice teachers’ experiences with the RETELL policy in their 
Massachusetts teacher education program. The objectives were to explore what preservice 
teachers know about policy in general and the RETELL policy specifically, how they make sense 
of the implementation of the RETELL policy in the various settings of their teacher training, and 
the ways in which preservice teachers’ experiences with the policy influence their orientations 
toward teaching emergent bilingual students. This ethnographic examination focused on preser- 
vice teachers’ knowledge of the RETELL policy, their sense-making around it, and the impact 
that it had on their personal orientations toward teaching emergent bilingual students. 

Spillane (2004) argues that teachers must necessarily make sense of any new policy before they 
act in their classrooms. They must first work to determine what the policy means, then “figure 
out what these ideas entail for their teaching, and grapple with getting them to work in their 
classrooms” (p. 156). The result of this sense-making process varies considerably from teacher to 
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teacher because each “decide[s] ultimately whether and in what ways policy proposals get worked 
out in classroom practice” (p. 114). 

The sense-making theory of cognition allows for analysis of preservice teachers’ experiences 
with the RETELL policy on three levels. In terms of their individual cognition, the preservice 
teachers in this sample had relatively limited experience with emergent bilingual students as well 
as limited knowledge of the RETELL policy, conceptions of policy, and policymaking in general. 
As preservice teacher candidates, they were situated in multiple thought communities that served 
as multiple sites of potential influence. The data suggests that the most powerful factor in the 
preservice teachers’ situated cognition took place in their field placement sites in their interac- 
tions with practicing teachers. Overall, this situated cognition took the form of negative or neutral 
perspectives on RETELL. Finally, preservice teachers in this sample had limited access to direct 
policy signals and messages about the RETELL policy. Instead, their knowledge of the policy 
and its implications on teaching and learning was heavily mediated through the teacher educa- 
tion program. State mandates and messages around the policy reached students only through the 
regulations implementing the SEI teacher training course and in the material found in the course 
itself. Preservice teachers were unlikely to view the components of the course as examples of 
policy signals from the state. “ 

Policies that are mediated through a variety of locations (local educational organizations, 
schools, etc.) and by a variety of stakeholders (district personnel, principals, etc.) are necessarily 
shaped and changed as they go through an interpretation and reinterpretation process. The data 
shared in this ongoing study speaks to the importance of studying the complete path of a policy 
from its inception at the federal or state level to its implementation in classrooms (Coburn, 2001). 
In this case, an additional location and set of actors are added to the policy pipeline: the university 
teacher education program and the teacher candidates themselves: 

In addition to adding another layer of policy implementation and interpretation, the inclusion 
of preservice teachers also created a new category of policy stakeholders. Preservice teachers are 
both policy targets (as individuals whose educational experiences and professional preparation 
processes are shaped by the policy itself) as well as policy actors (as future teachers of emergent 
bilingual students who are asked to implement the policy in their classrooms). First, as policy tar- 
gets, preservice teachers’ professional training, including their ability to make progress towards 
their degree but also the content of their pedagogical preparation, was affected by the RETELL 
policy. Second, as policy agents, preservice teachers, like their practicing counterparts, are ex- 
pected to comply with the implementation of the RETELL policy. The ways in which the policy 
affects them influence their fidelity to the practices. Do they have a sense of the motivations 
behind the policy? Do they buy into those rationales? Do they see existing coherence between 
theory, policy, and practice in their teacher education programs and their field placement sites? 
Perhaps most important, how do they conceive of their own identities as policy actors? These el- 
ements influence the sense-making processes of teacher candidates as policy targets and agents. 
These questions are particularly important in the context of a policy such as RETELL, which was 
intended to remedy educational inequalities for emergent bilingual students. 

The data in this paper suggest that more explicit instruction is required around policy in 
teacher education coursework, as well as in the apprenticeship that takes place between the su- 
pervising practitioner and the preservice teacher. The fact that respondents in this study reported 
having limited exposure to explicitly policy-related discussions in their coursework or with 
their supervising practitioners is meaningful. The apprenticeship model of teacher education, in 
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which novice, preservice teachers observe the practices of more seasoned teachers, has long been 
considered central to their professional development. The consensus has been that teachers must 
learn in and through practice (Ball & Cohen, 1999; Hammerness, Darling-Hammond, & Brans- 
ford, 2005; Zeichner, 2010). Although the ways in which this professional development takes 
place and the conditions necessary for successful professional development may vary, the absence 
of professional modeling or discussion around policy makes a statement to preservice teachers. 
For example, if one of the purposes of the field experience—for better or worse—is to socialize 
teachers into established school practice (Apple, 1979; Zeichner, 1995), one must consider what 
established school practice looks like around policy. Just as preservice teachers learn from their 
university professors and supervising practitioners about curriculum, seating arrangements, 
lesson planning, and interactions with families, so too do they learn (or not learn) about policy. 

The findings in this study fill a gap in the literature around teacher education policy by focusing 
on the role of preservice teachers in the policy implementation and-sense-making process. This 
study represents a first step in work around preservice teacher policy involvement and the role of 
teacher education in that process. This study explored the questions around of preservice teachers’ 
policy knowledge of one language policy, their experiences with the policy, and the self-reported 
impact of the RETELL-related professional development on their teaching practices. Future work 
must necessarily explore the actual impact of this professional development on students’ teaching 
and learning. Teacher education programs must also create space for the preservice teachers to 
gain policy knowledge. Given the role that preservice teachers, like their in-service counterparts, 
are already playing in policy implementation, teacher education programs must recognize policy 
knowledge as a key element in teacher professional knowledge. 
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Act 10, the 201 1 legislative ruling in Wisconsin that reduced public-sector unions’ collective bargain- 
ing power, provides a descriptive case study to examine what happens to teachers when collective 
bargaining disappears. Analysis of interviews with social studies teachers (n = 26) from a stratified 
random sample of 13 districts shows that the most salient changes for teachers post-Act 10 include 
increased workloads, reduced pay and benefits, decreased job stability, and unchecked school board 
and administrative power. These findings are consistent across communities of different sizes and po- 
litical leanings. In concert with a slew of other reforms initiated within a context of decreased union 
power, these changes have led to teachers feeling uncertain and vulnerable as well as experiencing 
a loss of “meaningful teaching.” Interviewees expressed doubts about whether they should continue 
teaching and concerns for the future of the profession. 


On February 11, 2011, Wisconsin’s newly elected Governor Scott Walker unveiled the “Budget 
Repair Bill,’ a state budget that included an array of provisions ostensibly designed to reduce a 
state deficit. Once passed, the 2011-2013 budget cut $750,000,000 from public education and 
reduced school districts’ ability to leverage additional funds. The non-fiscal portion of the bill 
(known as “Act 10”) made historic changes to the legal rights of the state’s public sector union. A 
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nonnegotiable provision curtailed collective bargaining rights for all public sector unions except 
those for public safety employees,! limited unions’ right to negotiate contracts, disallowed them 
from automatically collecting dues, and required them to annually reenlist members. The reduc- 
tion in state aid coupled with Act 10’s limitation on unions’ rights.created a perverse cannibaliza- 
tion effect whereby districts were incentivized to use teachers’ health care funds to compensate 
for cuts in per-pupil state aid.” 

What happens to teachers in the wake of such controversial legislation? In particular, how do 
teachers’ perceptions of themselves, their teaching decisions, and work-life conditions change 
when their union loses significant legal standing? For most of the teachers in this study who had 
been in their districts for at least a few years, this policy change marked a radical departure from 
what they had come to know and expect. The passage of Act 10 in Wisconsin thus presents a 
descriptive case to explore the multiple dimensions of how public school teachers’ work lives 
change when collective bargaining disappears. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Though their large size and political power makes teachers’ unions worth studying (Bushaw & 
Lopez, 2011), there has been relatively limited research on their impact (Goldhaber, 2006; Moe, 
2001; Winkler, Scull, & Zeehandelaar, 2012), leaving “myriad unanswered questions” (Cowen & 
Strunk, 2015, p. 209). Much of what is considered common knowledge about teachers’ unions, 
(e.g., that they cause fiscal crises, that they protect bad teachers, and that they do not have the 
interests of students at heart), is either unfounded or unproven (Swalwell, 2014b). What is clear 
is that any power a union may have at the local, state, or national level is intimately linked to its 
ability to collectively bargain (Winkler et al., 2012). By requiring teachers to reconstitute their 
unions through an annual vote, removing automatic dues, and dramatically limiting what could 
be collectively bargained, Act 10 dealt Wisconsin’s teachers’ union a tremendous blow. This had 
implications beyond pay and benefits, since collective bargaining also includes negotiations over 
class size, duty schedules, planning time, professional development, and other factors that shape 
students’ learning environments (see Eberts & Stone, 1984; Johnson & Donaldson, 2006; Moe, 
2009). 

Though proponents of reducing teachers’ unions’ power often claim it will improve student 
learning, research suggests that stronger, more politically active unions are better able to bargain 
contracts that positively improve pedagogy by sharing decision-making power between teachers 
and administrators (Strunk & Grissom, 2010). For example, Eberts and Stone (1987) found that, 
when controlling for the amount of time principals devoted to their schools, instructional leader- 
ship in strongly unionized schools was associated with significantly higher achievement scores 
than instructional leadership in schools without unions. In other words, what research does exist 
about teachers’ unions suggests that their power to collectively bargain can have a positive impact 


on students. 





! In the previous gubernatorial election, some of the public safety employee unions had supported Walker’s campaign 


(Stein, 2015). 
2 The budget became known as Act 32 once it passed. See Shaw and Kelley (2012) for more details on Act 32’s impact, 


such as how these cuts drastically affected the state’s poorest school districts. 
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This paper explores more deeply why this might be the case by examining how teachers make 
sense of their work when collective bargaining disappears. What changes for them, and what im- 
plications do these changes have for the quality of public education? Given the dearth of research 
studying teachers’ unions and the recent trends of state and municipal governments finding ways 
to undermine and legislate against collective bargaining, understanding teachers’ experiences and 
responses 1s crucial. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Our theoretical framework relies heavily on a tradition of critical policy studies which assumes 
that policies such as Act 10 are culturally mediated, historically bound social processes—sites 
of value-laden power struggles that are contentious and differentially negotiated across all levels 
and stages of implementation (Ball, 1994; Scheurich, 1994; Stone, 2002). In contrast with a ra- 
tional scientific approach that assumes objectivity in a set of value-neutral linear steps that can 
be planned and managed, critical policy analysis “recognizes that policy is not only a product of 
societal values, but also produces social value itself” (Gildersleeve, 2013, p. 3). It focuses on the 
complex sociopolitical and temporal context in which it was developed and enacted and attends 
to the (un)intended consequences of policy that can create new problems, structures, spaces, and 
identities (Levinson, Sutton & Winstead, 2009). An analysis of Act 10 must thus be situated in 
the particulars of Wisconsin mentioned above, but also nested within a broader understanding 
of neoliberal educational reform, wherein teachers’ work is increasingly commodified, product- 
oriented, and efficiency-driven, with students seen as “outputs” (Zeichner, 2010). 

In addition, this approach to policy analysis seeks to illuminate actors’ sense-making of 
policy—how they take up new information within preexisting cognitive frameworks or world- 
views that are formulated by past experience (Weick, 1995). Educators collectively develop what 
Coburn (2001) calls “shared understandings” (p. 147) through interactions with their colleagues 
that take place in complex environments steeped in cultural and organizational norms and values 
that influence the sense they make of their circumstances. For this study, we were thus interested 
in teachers’ sense-making of Act 10 while keeping in mind that this process would be dynamic, 
complex, and socially situated, that is, inexorably raced, classed, gendered, abled, religiously 
infused, etc. (Roth & Lee, 2007). 

Beyond methodological and theoretical similarities, a common feature across all critical policy 
analyses is an expectation that research will 


[make] a difference in the lives of students and communities that have been historically marginalized 
by the educational system, positively [influence] education and social policies, [critique] traditional 
approaches to policy analysis, [expose] power and rhetoric, [and facilitate] empowerment and eman- 
cipation. (Diem, Young, Welton, Mansfield, & Lee, 2014, p. 1085) 


Accordingly, we take the stand that a contentious policy such as Act 10 demands as thorough 
an examination because it provides examples of (un)intended consequences for stakeholders to 
consider so that they can make more informed decisions about similar policies. As advocates for 
a strong system of public education, we have grave concerns about the ideological inspiration for 
and material consequences of Act 10. Our uneasiness led us to be especially curious about how 
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teachers were experiencing the legislation. Despite these concerns (or perhaps because of them), 
we want to clarify for both proponents and opponents of Act 10 exactly what has happened as a 
result of its passage—how it is impacting teachers and the work they do. 


DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 


In order to better understand how teachers’ work lives changed post-Act 10, we interviewed 
teachers from three districts randomly chosen from a strategically stratified sample. To create 
the sample, we first requested copies of the pre-Act 10 collective bargaining agreements (CBAs) 
and the handbooks that replaced them from the 426 school districts that make up the state of 
Wisconsin. We divided the 236 school districts that sent us documents into three categories based 
on population size.> We cross-referenced those population categories with the 2010 gubernatorial 
election results of each district in order to find a “blue” (liberal), a “red” (conservative), and 
a “purple” (politically mixed) locale for each size category. Once all districts were sorted into 
this matrix, we randomly chose three from each of the nine categories so that we could ensure 
representation from rural, suburban, and urban districts with different political leanings. Then, we 
randomly selected a middle and high school from each of the three districts and recruited through 
e-mail all social studies teachers from each school for interviews. Additionally, we contacted so- 
cial studies teachers from randomly selected middle and high schools in Madison and Milwaukee 
since these are the two largest and most politically influential districts in the state (Cramer Walsh, 
2012).4 

In order to understand teachers’ experiences of these changes, we interviewed 26 middle and 
high school social studies teachers from the targeted districts (see Table 1). We chose to focus on 
one discipline in order to maintain consistency, and selected social studies courses because these 
disciplines were most related to the issues unfolding. Though the majority of teachers leaned left 
politically and opposed the legislation, some of the participants supported Act 10. There were 17 
men and 9 women. On average, the participants had 15 years of teaching experience. All identified 
as white.’ The interviews ran one to two hours each and covered a wide range of topics. The 
semistructured format (Fontana & Frey, 2003) included direct prompts rooted in critical incident 
scaffolding (Corbally, 1956; Flanagan, 1954) and open questions in keeping with oral history 
traditions (Leavy, 2011) that asked about impressions and recollections of the legislative changes 
and the protests that followed (Simmons, 2011). 

The interviews were transcribed, coded, analyzed for emergent categories, and organized by 
thematic content three times (Saldana, 2012). We first read through the transcripts individually 
and coded for emergent categories, then met to share our codes. After agreeing to a combined 
code list, we then applied these codes to the transcripts yet again. Using Dedoose analytics to 
eliminate codes with fewer than three applications, we were able to engage in one last round 


3 There was no discernible pattern between the districts that did and did not respond. 

4 The size of a district refers to population of the community that the district serves: “small” is less than 5,000; 
“medium” is between 5,000 and 15,000; and “large” is greater than 15,000. The politics of a district refers to the 2010 
gubernatorial election results: “red” are those districts with a spread of 20 points in favor of Walker; “blue” are those 
districts with a 20-point spread in favor of Democratic candidate Tom Barrett, and “mixed” are those between. 

5 These demographics are representative of social studies teachers nationwide, a group that is approximately 65% 


male and 87% white (Busey & Waters, 2016). 
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TABLE 1 


The Demographic Information of Interviewed Teachers 








Number of years Gradelevel , Self-identified 
Pseudonym District of teaching taught Union involvement political affiliation 
Aisha Blue, large 10 HS Uninvolved, but supportive Progressive 
Arpin Red, large 3 HS Uninvolved, but supportive Moderate 
Adam Mixed, large ie HS Uninvolved, but supportive Moderate 
Bart Mixed, medium 11 HS Unsupportive Conservative (but 
does not support 
Governor Walker) 
Blanche Mixed, large 32 MS Building rep, supportive Democrat 
Bob Blue, large 11 HS Uninvolved, but supportive Liberal Democrat 
Elizabeth Red, large 24 HS Former union president, Democrat 
supportive 
Gary Mixed, large WW HS Leadership committee, Social liberal, fiscal 
supportive conservative 
Henry Mixed, medium 13 MS Supportive of local, but not — Social liberal, fiscal 
state union conservative 
Ira Blue, large 5 HS Uninvolved, but supportive | Leans conservative 
Jackson Blue, medium 16 HS Uninvolved, but supportive | Democrat 
James Mixed, small 20 HS Unsupportive Social libertarian, 
fiscal moderate 
Janine Mixed, large 19 HS Committee member, Progressive 
supportive 
Karl Blue, large 17 HS Former union rep, Left 
supportive ¢ 
Lyle Mixed, large 14 HS Involved and supportive Progressive 
Democrat 
Lynda Mixed, large 14 HS Former building rep, Social liberal, fiscal 
supportive conservative 
Marcus Mixed, large 20 HS Uninvolved, but supportive | Democrat 
Mike Blue, Large HS 
Molly Mixed, large 25 MS Former chief negotiator, Democrat 
supportive 
Oscar Blue, large 6 MS More involved since Act Far Left 
10, supportive 
Portia Mixed, medium SI MS Involved and supportive Liberal Democrat 
Rita Blue, large 11 HS Formerly involved, Progressive liberal 
conflicted 
Sarah Mixed, large 12 MS More involved since Act Liberal 
10, supportive 
Socrates Blue, large 15 MS Conflicted Liberal 
Steve Mixed, large 16 MS Unsupportive Right of center 
Teddy Red, large 8 HS Uninvolved, but supportive Liberal 


—s eSSSSSSSsssssSSSSSSSSSSSSsSSssFsFesesSsSs 


Note. These names are pseudonyms to protect the anonymity of participants. 


of coding that created 16 categories: classroom experiences; changes since Act 10; collegial in- 
teractions, comparing contexts; emotions; future predictions; handbook development; neutrality; 
participation in protests; nonparticipation in protests; pivotal experiences; the broader policy con- 
text; relationships; solidarity; teacher identity; and union sentiment. 
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FINDINGS 


With the passage of Act 10, teachers’ union representatives could negotiate changes in salary 
only—and only in reference to yearly cost-of-living increases capped as a percentage in relation 
to the Consumer Price Index. In addition, current contracts—either with a union or with individual 
teachers—could only extend for one year. Districts were disallowed from collecting dues for 
union membership from employee paychecks, and union members no longer had to pay to be 
members.° Most school boards published handbooks that regulated teachers’ working conditions, 
benefits, and behaviors. Unlike collective bargaining agreements (CBAs), these handbooks were 
not by and large legally binding documents despite being the only document guiding the terms of 
employment—a dramatic shift given that CBAs had been considered the most important policy 
documents in terms of school governance and operations (Hill, 2006). 

Under Act 10, employees no longer had the right to challenge or formally “grieve” anything 
in the handbooks with the exception of those policies that dealt specifically with compensation. 
Whereas the CBAs’ language often included provisions such as “No teacher shall be discharged, 
non-renewed, suspended, disciplined, reprimanded, reduced in compensation or deprived of pro- 
fessional advantage without just cause,” the new handbook commonly stated that, “Termination 
of employment may occur at any time, with or without notice, and with or without cause, at the 
option of the District.” Handbooks made it clear that seniority or certification would make no 
difference in employment decisions, noting that, “The needs of the District shall be the prime 
consideration used in the District’s determination of which employees shall be laid off.” 

Grievances had been broadly defined in the CBAs and allowed for either individuals or bargain- . 
ing units to file complaints. The handbook language often redefined grievances more narrowly to 
include only “employee termination, employee discipline, or workplace safety issues” and was 
often restricted to an individual filing one specific grievance. Other changes totally eliminated cer- 
tain CBA protections. For instance, CBAs often specified a right to duty-free lunches and identi- 
fied a maximum teaching load with compensation for teaching more. Handbooks, however, made 
no mention of supervisory regulations or compensation. Conversely, CBAs rarely mentioned the 
limits of teachers’ political activities but many handbooks had specific regulations with extremely 
detailed lists of what teachers were not allowed to do (e.g., wear armbands and buttons, post ma- 
terials deemed “political” on staff room bulletin boards, etc.). Overall, our findings indicate that 
teachers made sense of these changes brought about by Act 10 through three primary categories: 
relationship to their districts, classroom teaching, and emotions that included feeling vulnerable, 
indifferent, and sanguine. We explore each in greater depth below. 


Relationship to Their Districts 


Teachers reported that the shift from CBAs to handbooks fundamentally altered the relationships 
between school boards, administrators, and teachers. For example, Adam, a veteran teacher of 
17 years, explained his reaction to reading his district’s new handbook: “The first page ... says, 
‘We can’—we being the schoo! board—‘can change any of these policies whenever we want, 


6 The key provisions of Act 10 were taken from the text of the bill itself: https://docs.legis.wisconsin.gov/2011/ 
related/acts/10 
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and, frankly, after that I stopped reading because none of the rest really matters at that point.” 
Adam interpreted the adoption of handbooks and their language as an indication of a clear shift 
in power from a careful (if continually contested) balance between teachers and principals to a 
unilateral dominance by school boards and administrators. His lack of engagement in reading the 
rest of the document represents his sense of defeat; even if he had read further his assessment of 
the situation as one in which his voice did not matter was correct. 

Most teachers expressed awareness of the increased power their administrators and school 
boards now held over them and had stories to share about that power being abused—or at least 
wielded. The majority of participants reported that morale in their schools diminished as they 
lost trust in administrative or school board relationships that had previously been positive, col- 
laborative or, at the very least, legally negotiated to be somewhat equitable. Jackson described 
the transition to the handbook in his school this way: “They handed it out and said, ‘This is the 
handbook.’ That’s it.... [Now] there are things in there that are good for us, but they could be 
taken away tomorrow.” Gary told us that his district’s school board had held “listening sessions” 
to gain input from community members and teachers, “... but what ... turned off some people 
is that, at these listening sessions, when ideas ... [were] brought up, they haven’t then appeared 
in the ... handbook.” In other words, the listening sessions seemed to him to be simply public 
relations stunts rather than authentic opportunities for input. 

Several teachers suggested that, because Act 10 implied that teachers were no longer con- 
sidered important to include in decision-making, they had far fewer reasons to trust even their 
school-level leaders. As Mike stated, “I think most of us just really feel that we’re not in this 
together, and that although [administrators] complain about cuts coming from the state, they’ll 
turn around and do the same thing to us.” The shift from CBAs to handbooks coupled with the 
content of those changes meant there were no longer any formal mechanisms available to teachers 
to check administrators’ power, which left teachers unable to do much more than hope that their 
administrators or school boards would not exploit them. 

A few teachers reported that school administrators and, in some cases, even school board mem- 
bers attempted to include teachers in the process of creating new policies. Henry reported that after 
his district transitioned to a handbook, the school board and superintendent brought the draft to 
the union, “not for their rubber stamp, but so they knew what was coming and if they had any 
suggestions. So it’s still a really positive relationship. It’s not adversarial at all.” Similarly, Bart 
shared his clear affection toward his local school board members for not abusing their newfound 
power: 


I respect our school board maybe more than I did before. ... I always thought they were good people.... 
Watching how they’ ve handled things as compared to other school districts, I appreciate them for what 
they are and the fact that they are rational human beings who aren’t going to get swayed by—I’ m sure 
they were receiving phone calls from people in the district, you know, “Do this, do this, do this” and 
they didn’t, and they’re better off for it, and we’re better off for it. 


Sarah, too, had what she called an “amenable school board”: 


We just happen to have a school board that is very supportive of the teachers and wants to do right by 
us.... They asked for a lot of input and it actually ended being a very positive process. It was actually 
more positive than most of our contract negotiations, which had ended in a lot of stalemates because, 
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of course, you would hit a breaking point and neither side would budge. Well, of course, now our staff 
members realize that we don’t have a lot of ground to stand on, so you have to budge. 


In all of these examples, the teachers framed their experiences as positive experiences between 
staff and school boards, yet we interpreted them a bit differently. These were not examples of true 
collaboration in the sense that both parties participated in decision-making or worked to challenge 
the new power dynamic that Act 10 created. Instead, these stories were good faith efforts to 
maintain some kind of cordial relationship without questioning the new structure. Although these 
teachers clearly appreciated how their boards handled their new power, their comments revealed 
fears that an election could easily swap out the “amenable” board members for others who were 
less inclusive or supportive. 


Teaching Conditions 


In addition to these altered relationships, teachers described Act 10 in terms of how it had changed 
their practice. Generally speaking, teachers reported that staff morale decreased and collegial 
collaboration became more difficult. They also described the erosion of “meaningful teaching” 
as teachers’ workloads increased, department faculty turned over in large numbers, and other 
policies got enacted without pushback. 


Loss of Good Teaching 


Most of the teachers we interviewed experienced an increase in class sizes following the pas- 
sage of Act 10. The participants had much to say about the negative consequences of this change 
and spoke at length, unprompted, about them. Sarah, Karl, Lyle, and Janine, for example, all re- 
ported that class sizes increased from 25 to over 30 students. Teachers also reported more course 
assignments, longer workdays, and more required meetings or professional development days. 
Teddy, Adam, and Lynda all explained how the increased workload impacted their teaching: 


This coming year, we are going to have to teach one more section, you know, so that’s 30 more kids.... 
[With] the number of initiatives that we’re trying to do, it’s just been pretty overwhelming. (Teddy) 
The difference in my classroom has been stark. It’s a lot harder to teach now.... I used to teach five 
classes; now I teach six. I used to see about 20-25 kids per class period; now I see 25-30. I used to 
teach two or three preps; now I teach four or five, so, everything just got harder. (Adam) 

Our workload has changed because of all of this. We have one less staff person in our department 
and we’re all teaching more classes, and that’s across the board. Every department is teaching an 
additional class with 10-30 students. (Lynda) 


Several teachers reported that, given the increasing demands on their time, they didn’t have 
as much “time to sit down with kids,” they took longer to return graded work or gave less 
feedback, and they generally had less time to invest in building relationships with students. Ja- 
nine’s perspective reflects the experiences of many as she described not grading as much or as 


carefully. 
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Your teaching changes because you can only do so much. Eventually you have to make decisions 
about cutting something, somewhere .... And, obviously that also means that personal attention to 
individual students in the classroom is going to be curtailed. 


Most of the teachers we interviewed had stories about struggling to maintain their quality of 
teaching. As Adam put it succinctly, “I’m not as good a teacher as I used to be. I can’t be. The 
well, it only holds so much water. Too many buckets, it goes empty.” 

The dramatic increase in workload caused teachers to reevaluate how to manage their de- 
creased time. Blanche thought it was likely that she simply wasn’t as “enthusiastic” a teacher as 
she had been before. Bob confessed that the job was different given the reduced autonomy he 
exercised in planning and the enforcement of standardized curricular coverage—something that 
teachers could no longer bargain over. “I enjoy it less. [Long pause.] I enjoy it less,” he said, when 
talking about how he felt about being a teacher in the years since Act 10. 





High Turnover and Low Teacher Quality 


Although the majority of the teachers we interviewed had decided to stay in teaching for the 
moment, not all of their peers did. Almost all 26 interviewees cited high attrition rates in their 
schools after Act 10. Several participants said their colleagues were leaving “in droves.” “We had 
amass of retirees in 2011, many of whom I knew quite well, who definitely would not have retired 
had it not have been for Act 10,” reported one participant. At one of the large high schools, five 
of the seven social studies teachers on staff retired early in the same year. Rita, a longtime teacher 
in that district explained: “We all talked very seriously about leaving teaching immediately after 
Act 10 [was passed].” As Bob put it: 


A lot of people retired the year Act 10 was passed and the following year, people retired. They thought 
teaching was going to get worse, so they left.... As a result, I work with younger people now than I 
probably would have had Act 10 never passed. 


The refrain of linking the acceleration of retirements to the declining benefits that Act 10 
permitted was common across the majority of interviews. 

Participants noted that the increase in the number of retirees had three notable effects on Wis- 
consin’s teachers. First, they saw it immediately increase their workloads because they had to help 
mentor new teachers—if they were lucky enough to have the retirees’ positions replaced, given 
that many districts chose not to hire teachers to fill vacated positions as a way to decrease expenses 
through attrition. In districts without new hires, teachers saw class sizes expand and assignments 
grow more difficult. Furthermore, these changes were issued unilaterally by administrators, rather 
than negotiated through bargaining, exacerbating the fragile relationships between teachers and 
school leaders. Elizabeth described how her district made these changes: 


They had a meeting with us, and [the administrators] were just like, “We’re not up for discussion. This 
isn’t going to be anything where you ask any questions; I’m just going to tell you what’s happening. 
One of you is going to go down to the middle school level, and we’re going to decide who. It doesn’t 
have to do with seniority, it doesn’t have to do with what you’re teaching. And we’re going to be 
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eliminating a position.” And we’re just like, “Whoa.” Because there are 13 of us. People are going to 
be gone? And they did that to every department... It was super scary. 


Second, the loss of colleagues meant a loss of experienced, veteran teachers who had a wealth 
of institutional and pedagogical knowledge. As Lynda said: “There were a lot of really good, 
experienced teachers that retired early.” In most districts, the wave of retirees resulted in an influx 
of younger, less experienced teachers. This change, several of our interviewees believed, would 
significantly alter the future of Wisconsin education. Many teachers expressed concerns about the 
ability of these new teachers to find success in a post-Act 10 world. According to Molly: 


I just had a really good friend retire. He taught for 38 years, and he was the most phenomenal man 
I’ve ever met in terms of connecting with kids. And he said to me, “These kids”—meaning the new 
teachers—“are never going to know that, because they’re never going to have the time to connect 
with kids like you do and I do.” ... And Act 10 has, you know, affected [the ability to connect with 
students] because of the different switches that districts can make in your schedule, and what they 
expect you to do, and that worries me immensely. 


Not only did participants believe that the teaching workforce was becoming populated by less 
experienced teachers who had minimal experience with anything other than what Karl called 
“canned curricula,’ but many speculated that the changing workforce was part of state legisla- 
tors’ intentional plans to deprofessionalize teaching. Marcus, a teacher in a large urban district, 
lamented the future of education in Wisconsin: 


I can’t help but think that Act 10—and I think in some districts it’s already happened, where the 
handbook is more onerous than ours, or a rural district where it’s hard to get people to apply anyway— 
over time, it’s going to have a very negative impact on public education in Wisconsin, which I think 
may be ... exactly what those who passed these laws wanted in the first place. 


Rita echoed Marcus’ sentiments almost verbatim: 


I think the climate for teachers is going to get worse and the quality of teaching that we’re seeing is 
going to get worse, because as you erode things like prep time, there is no way to do this well.... So 
I think the quality of public education is going to decrease, but I think that was also the goal for folks 
who are opposed to the public education system. 


Rita noted that high teacher turnover and retirement rates precipitated an anticipated decline 
in the appeal of teaching as a profession. Many teachers speculated that because these changes 
would diminish the quality of teaching in the state, the appeal of teaching as a career would 
likewise be weakened. Participants noted that changes to compensation could discourage teachers 
from seeking additional education or staying in their jobs for more than a few years. As a result, 
they worried that future novice teachers may have fewer “expert” teachers as colleagues to learn 
from and have fewer opportunities to pursue continuing education or professional development 
for themselves. In her interview, Lynda explained how teacher turnover or “churn” would result 
from the limited financial benefits of teaching as a career: 


I kind of feel like my ... generation of teachers are going to be the only ones who are left at the 
end.... People will go into it for a couple of years ... and see that there’s kind of no point. I wouldn’t 
encourage my kids to be teachers. I mean, you can’t get ahead financially, and I think the impact it’s 
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going to have on ... the quality of education is going to get worse over time. And so I don’t think it’s 
going to be something people are going to want to go into, or they'll go into it and then realize they 
don’t want to stay in it for all those reasons. 


Needless to say, this concern was primarily speculative—it remained to be seen whether this 
concern would be actualized. With some optimism, Jackson elucidated: “I wouldn’t say it’s hap- 
pening here, but I would say elsewhere within the state there are people saying, you know, it 
hasn’t been that bad yet, and I would tend to agree. But again, what’s it going to be like 10 years 
from now, 15 years from now?” He taught in a district that had extended its collectively bargained 
agreements, therefore he was somewhat insulated but still worried about what could happen. 


Intensified Impact of Other Educational Policies 


Many teachers reported that multiple new statewide policy reforms and initiatives sprung up 
in their schools in the post-Act 10 era. Though these initiatives may well have been enacted in 
Wisconsin schools with or without the passage of Act 10, the evisceration of the unions smoothed 
the pathway for the introduction of reforms that the unions would likely have resisted or modified. 
As Bob explained: 


There is a new system of educator evaluation coming in starting this year, and I’m reasonably sure 
that’s the result of Act 10—that they really wouldn’t have tried to [pass] it [because] unions would 
have resisted [it].... Even if the union couldn’t have blocked it, it wasn’t worth the effort to try and 
implement something like this when the union is powerful. But now that the union is weak, it does 
become worth it. 


Bob was referencing the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction’s decision to implement 
an educator effectiveness system based on Charlotte Danielson’s framework, which was much 
more elaborate and time-intensive than what many schools had used in Wisconsin previously.’ 
Because it was implemented right after Act 10 passed, many teachers found the initiative to be 
as “coincidental and unfortunate,” as Molly put it, and found that it negatively impacted teach- 
ing. The educator effectiveness initiative increased pressure on teachers and, in doing so, also 
intensified teachers’ existing feelings of powerlessness and vulnerability. 

Generally speaking, teachers reported feeling more and more “under watch” with fewer protec- 
tions against the “misapplication of [the educator effectiveness] model.” Four teachers illustrated 
how the evaluation system compounded the uncertainty of the Act 10 environment: 


[With] this teacher effectiveness that’s coming around the corner, everyone’s kind of worried about 
how that’s going to affect them and their salary.... If they’re not happy with you, they can cut your 
salary. (Blanche) 


Class sizes are bigger, we are being evaluated more, ... so there is a lot more pressure on 
teachers ... and I think it relates to Act 10 in that ... this is a prime time to make more changes and 


7The Charlotte Danielson framework is a “research based set of components based on the INTASC standards ... 
[wherein] teaching is divided into 22 components (and 76 smaller elements)” (http://danielsongroup.org/framework/), 
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put more pressure on us, because we have no power essentially. What are we going to do? We can’t 
Say no as a group. (Arpin) 


With the whole teacher effectiveness model, we have to do all this teacher documentation now and 
plus we’re doing literacy, plus we’re doing technology, and you know, more, more, more, and people 
just aren’t feeling valued or respected any more. (Mike) 


Nobody believes that ... with the Danielson Framework stuff being put in place that anyone ... has 
any sort of protection from the union any more.... Under the guise of “science” they’re going to be 
able to push out teachers that they don’t like. (Karl) 


Even teachers who supported the educator effectiveness model suggested that any positive 
impact that the initiative had was precariously contingent upon how administrators chose to use 
it. As Jackson put it: é 


We have good administrators that are using it appropriately, but I’m afraid that ... it could be misused, 
you know? ... I’d say that right now teacher effectiveness is the huge buzzword, and I don’t mind 
that, but I’m afraid that that can easily be twisted around into a very negative environment. 


In sum, teachers reported a wide range of post-Act 10 policy reforms and initiatives in their 
schools, most notably the Educator Effectiveness model. These reforms that came on the heels of 
Act 10 contributed to teachers’ intensified workloads. As Lynda summarized, “[O]ther things 
that I think don’t have to do with Act 10 have all sort of compounded to make things more 
stressful.” 


Emotions 


Stress was a common theme that related to several different emotions teachers expressed as they 
made sense of the legislation. Of the teachers we interviewed, the feelings of vulnerability, indif- 
ference, and sanguinity surfaced most often. 


Vulnerable 


Almost all of the teachers in the sample expressed a deepening sense of vulnerability in re- 
lation to their work. As anti-teacher sentiments circulated through the media in their local com- 
munities (Swalwell, 2014a), the teachers saw the passage of Act 10 strip them of protections 
to which they had become accustomed. Such protections had provided a sense of security—a 
sense that their school was working for them rather than against them. As Portia said, “I feel 
like we are much more vulnerable now ... vulnerable to the whim of the school board, to vin- 
dictive parents ... to the whims of the administration.” Karl located his sense of vulnerability 
more specifically in his school. He said: “It’s the whim of an assistant principal who can basi- 
cally destroy your career by filing a certain kind of observation report.” Often, this vulnerability 
was coupled with an air of resignation. “In order to keep your job,” Blanche explained, “you 
have no choice, you can’t argue about it. [Administrators and school boards] ... decide, so if 
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you want to keep the job you just keep your mouth shut and do what you gotta do.” As Jackson 
put it: 


Any administrator can walk in now ... and observe you and if they didn’t like you, you could be [let 
go].... That’s tough. That’s hard. That’s new ... That’s just the environment that we have to get used 
to. 


As Jackson’s comments indicate, teachers’ feelings of vulnerability largely stemmed from the 
greater chance of being fired at any time or for any reason. These comments also reveal a certain 
hopelessness and resignation—a belief that this was the new normal to which they had to become 
accustomed. 

A few teachers acknowledged that, despite the new level of uncertainty and loss of job security, 
they believed their ability to teach well would buffer them from potential harm. Teddy said that 
he was much more nervous about being fired in the post-Act 10 world, but that “I still kind of 
feel like if you’re doing what you’re supposed to be doing, you should be fine.” However, Molly 
highlighted ways that even “good” teachers (i.e., highly experienced and effective ones) were not 
safe from being fired despite their quality or commitment: 


I have every reason to be a very confident teacher. [Laughs a little sheepishly.] I mean, I’ve always had 
great evaluations ... and! do feel confident because I know that I’m in a good place with my teaching. 
But the new evaluation system combined with the fact that we really have no grievance procedure 
anymore ... [it’s just] the final say is the school board, [which] doesn’t seem to be a particularly, 
you know, innocent, or impartial judge. I feel like between the fact that I don’t think our district has 
a great handle yet on ... educator effectiveness and how they’re using those tools to ... evaluate us 
[means] that I’m a more skittish teacher than I’ve ever been before .:. I feel like we are [all] much 
more vulnerable now. 


Molly’s confidence in her teaching did not translate into feelings of professional security and 
could not mitigate her fears of being mistreated. 


Indifferent 


Notably, not all teachers felt similarly demoralized. Three expressed a certain indifference to 
the changes Act 10 brought as a result of their distrust of unions. Bart, Ira and Steve, all white men, 
had between 5 and 16 years of experience teaching in either mixed or blue districts. They were 
also the only interviewees who self-identified as “conservative” or “right of center.” Throughout 
their interviews, each of these participants expressed a belief that the new legislation had not 
and would not change their work lives in any significant way. They believed their colleagues 
were overly concerned about the impact of Act 10 and focused more of their responses on their 
frustration with unions. None of them had supported unions before the legislation. In fact, all had 
requested that the union refund the portion of their dues that might have been contributed to any 
political causes. Ira and Bart stated (in separate interviews): 


I'm split on the teachers’ union thing. ... I teach because I want to help kids. And [the] feeling I always 
got from our local union [was] that they only cared about teachers ... to a point where we all knew 
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certain teachers that were horrible. They were not teaching kids and it was academically hurting kids 


and the union kept protecting them.... If the union is broken up, it’s kind of our fault because, as a 
union, we haven’t done the right things. (Ira) 


If a person wants to be part of a union, fine, that’s awesome. But forced union-ship never appealed to 


me, because I never felt that the union had to do much to appease its members if everybody has to be 
a member. (Bart) 


These participants also criticized those teachers who had participated in the mass demon- 
strations opposing the legislation. Steve, for one, called them “unseemly.” Although Bart was 
clear that he “did not begrudge” teachers’ rights to participate in the protests, he was concerned 
that teachers’ participation in them would damage his school’s tenuous relationship with the 
community: 

I said, I think that is just a bad, bad, bad, bad, bad idea.... We are going to create so much animosity 


with the local community if we do that. We’ve got this good relationship and ... we’re just going to 
burn those bridges. 


Ira, by contrast, did not necessarily see the protests as being counterproductive, but instead 
thought his influence as a teacher could be more effectively wielded in the classroom. He noted, 
however, that his marital status may have had something to do with the position he took: 


I’m not married, I don’t have kids, so the pay issue is probably not as big of an issue for me.... I 
understand married couples, people who have kids—they definitely had stuff to worry about so I’m 
not going to knock them on that. But for me, I just wanted my school to get better because I wanted 
kids to graduate and have a better life. 


Though three is certainly too small a number on which to base generalizable conclusions, it is 
curious that these three participants who interpreted the consequences of Act 10 as less threatening 
and less negative shared a greater sense of social stability writ large than others—perhaps because 
of their race, gender, and party affiliation as conservative white men. 


Sanguine 


In a few cases, teachers spoke positively or optimistically about some of the changes that 
came about because of Act 10, despite their opposition to it. For example, Bob reported that his 
administration now required weekly meetings for the purpose of standardizing curricular coverage 
across the social studies: 


_.. These weekly meetings are to get us all on the same page, so that, you know, .... I’m not on 
chapter 4 when the other teacher is on chapter 6.... I think that is a result of Act 10. I think that the 
administration knows that it’s easier to do these things than it was before, and so they do it. 


Such forced collaboration (or at least uniformity), in his view, actually lessened long-standing 
tensions between teachers in his department. As he explained, “The teachers I dislike, I dislike 
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less.... I don’t know why.... It’s just that, by forcing us to work together, you could sort of 
recognize their common humanity a little bit more, maybe.” 

For other teachers, joining in the protests against Act 10 had unified their departmental faculty, 
and that closeness remained a thread in the “silver lining” of the legislation’s impact. As Janine 
explained, “I think in many ways, [Act 10] brought us closer together.” Because the teachers 
in her department had been like-minded with regard to the legislation, the experience of shared 
protest had united them. Others rooted their optimism in their discipline of social studies. As Rita 
described it, the historical content she taught gave her a sense of perspective: “I’m lucky. I teach 
history. I can take a longer view. That’s a little insulating for me.” 

Arpin, too, believed that the pendulum of history would eventually swing back toward more 
rights for teachers.® It was his former work experience, however, and not the content he taught 
that buoyed his optimism. He explained: 


I have always kind of had, and I still do have the opinion that it will come back around eventually and 
... we’re going to get back to a place where we do respect teachers and value education and reward 
good teachers .... I worked all throughout high school ... some factory jobs, and 9 to S’ers.... [Now] 
I wake up and I don’t loathe the next eight hours.... You might be asked to do a little more than you 
did before, but it beats turning wrenches. 


We interpreted these comments as indicative of a sort of hopeful patience—that if they could 
just hold on and teach long enough, change would occur. It remained unclear, however, exactly 
how the respect for teachers’ work would return, given the legal changes to the protections of 
teachers’ working conditions through collective bargaining. These sentiments also echoed those 
teachers who expressed appreciation for those leaders who did not éxploit them: relative to overtly 
hostile boards or less rewarding jobs such as “turning wrenches,” things had not gotten as bad as 
they could be, despite the changes. 


DISCUSSION 


As our findings show, much has changed for the majority of participants as a result of Act 10 in 
terms of their relationships with school leaders, their workload, and their feelings about their lives 
as teachers. Whether intentional or not, this policy has dramatically shifted these teachers’ lived 
experiences and emotional connection to their work in a negative direction. What helps explain 
these particular changes, and what are the implications for public education in states that limit 
collective bargaining? 

Whether in communities large or small, rural or urban, Left or Right, most of the teachers 
expressed vulnerability and grave concern about the future of their profession. Perhaps most sur- 
prisingly, this was true even when school boards extended their CBAs in an attempt to buffer 
their staff from dramatic changes permitted and even encouraged by Act 10. These efforts were 
not enough to allay teachers’ concerns. Though being in a more union-friendly district may have 
sheltered teachers from significantly increased workloads, the loss of meaningful teaching, and 


8 See Swalwell and Schweber (2016) for a more detailed examination of how social studies teachers were uniquely 
impacted by this policy change and the accompanying protests. 
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the damage to relationships with school leaders (as occurred in other districts that abandoned 
CBAs), our findings show that it ultimately did not guarantee teachers protection from the fear 
and frustration that caused most of them to question their futures and the future of the profession. 

Rather than community contextual factors, then, it seems that teachers’ individual identities 
were more salient in shaping how they made sense of Act 10 and its consequences for their work 
lives. This conclusion is supported by past work examining the ways in which teachers’ “ideologi- 
cal differences” and “micropolitics” (Datnow, 2000, p. 132) interact with identities such as gender 
(e.g., Datnow, 2000) and age (e.g., Hargreaves, 2005) as well as collegial relations (Nias, 1998) 
to influence how they respond to and perceive educational change. Though the sample size is far 
too small to make any sweeping claims, it is certainly worth noting that the only common element 
among participants who believed anxiety due to the legislation was much ado about nothing was 
their identities as white, conservative-leaning men—not where they lived or how their districts 
responded to Act 10. In a political climate that has seen a reassertion of that voting bloc’s power 
and in a nation with a history of systemic, institutionalized support for that population, it could 
be that they feel (and actually are) less vulnerable generally speaking. Act 10 is an example of a 
deeply paternalistic policy in line with Lakoff’s (1995) description of a strict father morality that 
underpins conservative political agendas. It relocates power within a smaller group of (typically 
white male) school leaders by equipping those leaders to act unilaterally—benevolently, perhaps, 
but unilaterally nonetheless. Thus, it should be unsurprising that even when its consequences 
make their work more difficult or less stable, proponents of this philosophy (e.g., conservative 
white men) would view it as less problematic and thus present a different emotional response 
than those who adhere to what Lakoff (1995) refers to as a nurturant parent model (e.g., liberal 
others). 

Expressing vulnerability and anxiety about the future in response to neoliberal reforms such 
as Act 10 has been documented elsewhere (Kelchtermans, 1996, 2005; Lasky, 2005). These re- 
forms are attempting to further support for the privatization of education, defund public schools, 
and deprofessionalize teaching. Those teachers who expressed distress at the changes they were 
experiencing saw the legislation responding to a manufactured crisis that would justify other re- 
forms ushering in a very different vision for public schools—one in which teachers were treated 
as cheap, interchangeable, and compliant labor (Richards, 2014). The efforts of Wisconsin and 
other states to target collective bargaining, limit unions’ ability to collect membership dues, re- 
move seniority and due process, and legislate against teacher protections at state and federal lev- 
els, often using templates through the American Legislative Exchange Council (ALEC), support 
this suspicion that lawmakers intend to undermine public schools (Mead & Underwood, 2012)? 

What Act 10 represents, then, is a sort of perfect storm—a policy that, within its actual text 
and provisions, is much narrower than its lived consequences and that amplifies whatever social 
insecurities already exist. Because enough districts seized the opportunity to dramatically alter 
power relations in ways that marginalized or totally silenced teachers, and because power grab 
was used in enough places to make changes that made their work simultaneously more difficult 
and less stable, even those teachers in “good” districts felt fearful of what could happen. Whether 
intentional or not, the impact of this legislation clearly went well beyond its explicit aims of giv- 
ing districts more financial flexibility. The loss of the right to collectively bargain anything but 


9 This trend currently impacts all public sector unions—not just teachers’ (Freeman & Han, 2012). See Cowen and 
Strunk (2015) for a more thorough description of these nationwide efforts. 
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cost-of-living pay adjustments did not simply change one aspect of schooling, but rather wielded 
powerful repercussions across the entire system. Those structural changes wrought changes in 
workplace relations and habits, teaching practices and, ultimately, the demographics of the work- 
force itself, leading to powerful emotions and teachers’ questioning of their futures. By curtailing 
teachers’ abilities to collectively bargain, this legislation radically changed not only the conditions 
of teachers’ work in the state, but in effect, the state of teaching. 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Instead of their personal economic insecurities or civic frustrations, these teachers’ primary con- 
cern was professional in that they feared for and already saw evidence of a decline in the quality 
of public education as well as their own practice. Focusing on how teachers made sense of Act 10 
highlights the affective dimension of the loss of collective bargaining, which is something missing 
from the current research base that is much more focused on‘unions’ economic impact or student 
achievement outcomes. It challenges, or at least makes more complex, claims that collective bar- 
gaining serves solely as a function of union strength to use for blocking reforms, “rent-seeking,” 
or providing for members at the expense of students and districts (e.g., Cowen & Strunk, 2015). 

Though specific to Wisconsin, we believe this analysis bears implications for understanding 
teachers’ sentiments in other states that have lost or are about to lose collective bargaining power. 
Not only does the Wisconsin case help us understand how teaching may change when union 
power is lost, it can also shed light on what factors influence these changes, which ones matter for 
whom, and how neoliberal policies (that are supposedly about pay and benefits) influence teachers 
by yielding less meaningful teaching, lowered morale, feelings of vulnerability, and uncertainty 
about the future. Whether intended or not, these consequences are dramatic and will likely have 
long-lasting, damaging effects to the profession of teaching and to the experiences of students. 
Collective bargaining seems to matter more than even its advocates have believed as the ripple 
effect documented here demonstrates deep and primarily negative changes to the state of teaching 
itself, 
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Policy reflects and shapes society’s beliefs about schools, teachers, children, learning, and society, as 
well as the power structures embedded in our communities and decision-making processes. Although 
teachers may be central to the implementation of education policy, they are marginal to the design 
of policy agendas and text, especially around issues of teaching and learning. Their absence in the 
policymaking process creates a disconnect between the goals and design of education policy and the 
actual lived challenges of implementation. In examining the dynamics in this critical disconnect, we 
address the following research questions: How do institutional norms and routines affect teachers’ 
agency in the policymaking process? Following this research question is our action question: How 
do we support conditions that support teachers as policy agents? We draw on qualitative data from 
two sites (West Virginia and Wisconsin) where K-12 teachers partnered with university researchers 
in a range of capacity-building efforts. Analysis illustrates how teachers interact with certain institu- 
tional norms that make it hard to engage in policy design. Based on our findings, we discuss how a 
teacher—university partnership can better support the conditions that facilitate greater teacher agency 
in thinking, talking, and acting on policy. 


THE PREMISE: POLICY MATTERS TO EDUCATION AND TEACHERS 
MATTER TO POLICY 


Policy matters in education. It simultaneously reflects and shapes beliefs about schools, teachers, 
youth, learning, and society, as well as the power structures embedded in our institutions, orga- 
nizations, and communities (Gillborn, 2005; Lipman, 2011; Stovall, 2009). Policies are “textual 
interventions into practice” that through their surrounding discourse create “truths” about educa- 
tion and schooling (Ball, 2006). Although teachers play a central role in policy implementation 
through their interpretations and enactments of policy (Heck, 2004; Knapp, Ferguson, Bamburg, 
& Hill, 1998; Lipsky, 1980), they typically are framed simply as the recipients of policy mes- 
sages rather than their designers (e.g., Heineke, Ryan, & Tocci, 2015). Indeed, teachers are rarely 
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afforded agency in the design process of educational policy, especially around policy concerned 
with teaching and student learning, which in turn are the tools, skills, and actions that define their 
work (Fink, 2001; Heineke et al., 2015; Ingersoll, 2006; Kumar & Scuderi, 2000; Malen, 2003). 
The lack of teacher voice and agency in policy design uncouples those making policy from those 
implementing it. 

Our underlying assumption is that educational policy, as written and implemented, is better 
when teachers are authentic partners in the design process. We draw upon the well-established 
research base on the influence of institutional norms on the work of teachers (e.g., Coburn, 2004, 
2016; Heck, 2004; Meyer & Rowan, 2006), using data from qualitative case studies, to illustrate 
exactly how these norms create barriers for teacher agency in policy design. In examining the 
dynamics around teacher agency and policymaking, we address the following research question: 
How do institutional norms and routines affect teachers’ agency in the policymaking process? 
This research question is then followed by an action question: How do we support conditions 
that support teachers as policy agents? 

We examine data from two sites where K-12 teachers partnered with university researchers 
in a range of capacity-building efforts. Our case studies examine the norms existing in the nature 
of teachers’ work in schools, the decision-making processes in schools, and teachers’ tenuous 
status as professionals. These sites of policy engagement suggest that (a) teachers interact with 
institutional norms in ways that make it hard for them to engage in policy design; yet, (b) teachers 
constantly think, talk, and act on policy; and, (c) certain conditions support greater teacher agency 
with regard to thinking, talking, and acting on policy. To conclude, based on these suggestions, 
we discuss a form of teacher—university partnership designed to better promote these conditions. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: THE NORMS AND ROUTINES OF 
TEACHERS’ WORK 


Institutional theory (Heck, 2004; Meyer & Rowan, 2006; Ogawa, 1992; Scott, 2001) provides a 
frame through which to identify particular norms and routines that act as barriers to teacher in- 
volvement in policy design. Institutional theory assumes that “society is, in a sense, governed by 
institutions, or general rules” (Ogawa, 1992, p. 19). Organizations and actors within these institu- 
tions (in this case K-12 education) adopt the cultural rules of these institutional environments or 
contexts in order to signal legitimacy to greater society and to ensure the stability of the organi- 
zation (Heck, 2004; Meyer & Rowan, 2006; Scott, 2001). Institutions are socially constructed— 
as Meyer and Rowan (1978) explain, “institutionalization involves the process by which social 
processes, obligations, or actualities come to take on a rule-like status in social thought and ac- 
tion” (p. 341; see also Meyer & Rowan, 2006). We employ institutional theory to narrow our 
focus to include only (a) the effect of institutional environments on the nature of teachers’ work, 
(b) the authority structure in schooling decisions, and (c) the nature of teachers’ professional 
identities. 

Institutional theory explains how organizations (e.g., schools) are structured the way they are 
and have the norms they do (Burch, 2007; Metz, 1990; Ogawa, 2015; Spillane & Burch, 2006) 
and contends that there are complex, multiple, overlapping, and fluid organizational elements 
(e.g., structure, technology, resources, control, and culture) at work in schools that all exert influ- 
ence on the involved actors and their actions (Ingersoll, 2005; Perrow, 1986; Weiss, 1990). This 
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complexity requires a flexible and varied technology (or work process); therefore, schools do not 
represent a rational, hierarchical organization where inputs lead simply to outputs. Their formal 
structures do not tell the whole story. Instead, as people within social organizations, actors within 
a school are influenced by a host of normative values and purposes along with other subtle and 
informal mechanisms, which exert control on the work and identity of teachers in schools. The 
institutional context, through these norms and routines, transmits messages about what “counts” 
as a legitimate school organization, which in turn affects teachers’ behavior, the nature of their 
work, and their accepted roles. Particularly helpful in describing the control institutions have on 
teachers’ work is the literature on the institutional influences on teachers’ work in general, and 
especially the literature on teaching and learning (see, e.g., Coburn, 2004, 2016; McLaughlin, 
1993; Patterson, 2002; Spillane & Burch, 2006; Talbert & McLaughlin, 1993). This literature 
further examines how messages in the environment are interpreted by teachers, how the environ- 
ment influences how teachefs interpret policy messages, and how teachers envision and engage 
within their school community (Hargreaves, 1993, 1994). 

Given that our analysis focuses on the norms and routines that impact teachers’ agency in the 
policy design process, it is important to establish our working definitions of “policy design” and 
“agency”: 


Policy Design. We draw on Ball (2006) to define “policy design” as both the “context of in- 
fluence” (where policy problems, agendas, and discourses are shaped) and the creation of actual 
policy text. Teacher involvement in policy design occurs when teachers actively participate in 
the policy writing and approval process; when their suggested provisions are included in final 
legislation; and when they issue official guidance or commentary that becomes actionable (Ball, 
2006; Vidovich, 2001). 


Agency. Giddens (1984) offers the following conceptualization of action and agency: 


To be an agent is to be able to deploy (chronically, in the flow of daily life) a range of causal powers, 
including that of influencing those deployed by others. Action depends upon the capability of the 
individual to “make a difference” to a pre-existing state of affairs or course of events. An agent ceases 
to be such if he or she loses the capability to “make a difference,” that is, to exercise some sort of 
power. (p. 14) 


As Giddens’ idea suggests, teachers certainly can act in agentic ways. They have an impact ona 
variety of levels: in their classroom, school, and community. This study simultaneously illustrates 
both the many barriers to teachers becoming policy agents, in the way Giddens conceptualizes 
agency, and also suggests that they already act as policy agents, advocating on policy issues, and 
beginning to change the norms they experience. 


Author Positionalities 


Our research team is composed of both seasoned and emerging educational researchers specializ- 
ing in areas including policy studies, science education, critical pedagogy, and teacher education. 
All of us have classroom experience ranging from one to seven years. Our philosophies and 
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inclinations as teachers were characterized by activism and a strong interest in policy. How- 
ever, as teachers, our engagement with policy was limited to implementation in our classroom 
practice. We did not engage in policymaking at district, state, or federal levels. We found the 
policies dictating our work as teachers stifling and were puzzled by the rapidly implemented and 
unexplained mandates that were coupled with few reforms in areas we believed needed them 
most, such as income inequality (and resulting challenges for families living in poverty), in the 
communities in which we taught. Our interest in advocacy work—particularly around issues of 
educational policy—is related to our own teaching experience where we felt an inability to alter 
the larger context in which we taught. We identified this lack of agency as inhibiting us from 
educating our students to the best of our ability. Thus, this research enabled us to systematically 
examine these dynamics toward better understanding the conditions necessary for teacher policy 
engagement and agency. 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH DESIGN 


This project specifically employed case study methods (Merriam, 1998; Miles & Huberman, 
1994) by locating the phenomena (in our case, educational policy agency) within particular 
contexts (i.e., teachers in a certain state interacting with one another and the policy process), 
bounded by both time and place. As Yin (2003b) explains, “case studies are the preferred strat- 
egy when ‘how’ or ‘why’ questions are being posed” or “when the focus is on a contemporary 
phenomenon within some real-life context” (p. 1), making them an ideal methodological choice 
for understanding the norms and routines that affect teacher agency. This project is a descriptive 
case study (Yin, 2003a, 2003b) that details the landscape and influences of policy agency in 
teachers in a particular context—the institutional contexts of schooling and policy (Merriam, 
1998; Miles & Huberman, 1994). 


Research Sites and Sample Selection 


We have situated our examination of teachers’ policy agency within two research sites, a 
university-based collaborative of K-12 professional development schools (PDS) in West Virginia 
and an emerging university-based partnership between K—12 teachers and policy researchers in 
Wisconsin.' Both sites provide a variety of contexts (e.g., focus groups, interviews, professional 
development) through which to engage with teachers as they make sense of their policy roles, as 
well as important differences in larger policy, political, and cultural contexts. 

The Wisconsin and West Virginia sites provide effective comparative cases for a number of 
reasons. Both highlight examples of university/K—12 partnerships, but diverge in the formality 
of their structures. For example, in West Virginia we studied teacher agency in the context 
of a formal program, a PDS collaborative. In Wisconsin, we studied teacher agency in the 
context of more informal teacher networks and low-stakes conversations supported by university 
researchers. Although both states house different political climates, each case grappled with 


| . . . . . 
A professional development school (PDS) is a K-12 school that partners with a university or college to train teacher 
candidates (i.e., preservice teachers), provide professional development for practicing teachers, and become a site for 
innovative, research-based practice. 
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overlapping policy issues. For example, teachers unions can play a significant role in building 
teacher capacity around policy advocacy (Weiner, 2012), and while Wisconsin teachers were 
determining how to negotiate with their school districts after the loss of collective bargaining 
rights in 2011 and “right to work” legislation in 2015, teachers unions in West Virginia had 
the ability to meaningfully negotiate salaries and contracts.2 In both cases, labor policy had a 
pervasive and evolving impact as teachers constantly had to renegotiate what counts as “work.” 


Data Sources 


Workshops in West Virginia 


Field notes came from three different professional development contexts. Each context intro- 
duced practicing and intern? teachers to the basic structures of educational policy and the advo- 
cacy process, and laid the groundwork for teachers’ inquiry into particular policy issues. First, 
we observed two in-person teacher training sessions (lasting six hours each) for policy advocacy 
in West Virginia. Second, we observed online workshops on policy for preservice teachers. The 
workshops focused on how to progress through policy-based, action research projects. Last, pre- 
service teachers made a number of class presentations to fellow students. These meetings and 
intern presentations provided opportunities to observe teachers co-negotiating the policy process 
itself and their roles within that process. In all settings, we recorded oral or written texts and took 
field notes. 


Edcamps in Wisconsin 


Researchers were participant-observers during four Edcamps in Wisconsin, taking field 
notes and engaging in sessions alongside participants. Edcamps are described by organizers 
as day-long, teacher-driven “unconferences,” where sessions are proposed and led by teacher- 
participants (Hertz, 2010) and participants are encouraged to “vote with their feet” by exiting and 
entering sessions they believe will maximize their learning (Hertz, 2010; Swanson & Leanness, 
2012). Each “camp” we attended lasted six hours on separate Saturdays between August 2014 
and February 2016. At each Edcamp the research team proposed a policy-relevant topic as 
the focus of a session, but the content of the discussion was driven by participating teachers. 
Membership at sessions varied between two and seven participants, including teachers, adminis- 
trators, and a school board member. Each session lasted 50 minutes and focused on topics such 
as classroom-level policy implementation and understanding, teacher engagement with policy, 
and ideas for future policy changes. The conversations were directed by the participants and each 
session had a university researcher as the facilitator and another researcher taking notes. 


2 West Virginia became a “right to work” state in February 2016, after data collection for this project was complete. 
The legislation means the state does not require employees to pay dues to the unions that represent them. 
3 We will use the term “intern” to be consistent with terminology used in the cases. It is synonymous with “teacher 


candidate” and “preservice” teacher. 
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Focus Groups 


Three focus groups were held (two in West Virginia and one in Wisconsin) with a total of nine 
participants. All were practicing teachers from either the elementary, middle, or high school level. 
There were six women and three men, and all identified as white except one man who identified 
as Asian American. Focus groups occurred outside of school time and lasted approximately 60 
to 90 minutes. The West Virginia focus groups took place at the K-12 PDS where the teachers 
currently taught (one elementary and one high school), while the Wisconsin focus group was 
held at a local community center. The semistructured protocol used at both sites asked teachers 
to discuss the different types of policy issues they faced, their perceptions of those policies, the 
advocacy process itself, their interactions with the interns around policy (West Virginia only), and 
potential avenues for advocacy within the context of schools, districts, the state, and the nation. 


Interviews 


We conducted 39 semistructured, personal interviews with a total of 20 practicing and intern 
teachers in West Virginia. All but three of the interviewees were female, and all respondents 
identified themselves as white. The interviews focused on the teacher’s sense of professional 
identity, his/her role as a teacher, previous or intended participation in the educational policy 
process, and motivations for participating in this project. Along with data from workshops, focus 
groups, participant observations, and document collection, the personal interviews provided a 
critical way to triangulate our findings. . 


Document Collection 


We collected relevant documents throughout the research phases in both West Virginia and 
Wisconsin, such as news media reports about education-related topics (e.g., teacher union events, 
state-level education initiatives, federal policy efforts), policy documents (e.g., state codes on 
faculty senate, a codified description of “professional educator,’ the federal definition of “highly 
qualified teacher”), policy statements (e.g., messages from the state superintendent) and teacher 
professional standards (e.g., review committee membership, the content of the standards). These 
documents helped illustrate the surrounding contexts of policymaking and teaching, as well as 
contextualize the discourse around teacher professional identities and roles. 


Limitations in Data Collection 


Although our data represents teachers from a variety of school contexts across various geographic 
areas, levels of experiences, content areas and grade levels taught, our sample was overwhelm- 
ingly white and female (23 out of 29).4 This is consistent with national demographic patterns 
of K-12 teachers, which according to the last census in 2011, was 82% white and 76% female 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 2015). Regardless, it is a limitation to our analysis that 


4 This number is approximate because we did not collect self-identified demographic information on participants in 
the EdCamps, and did not want to assume the racial and gender identities of participants. 
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we do not have a more diverse sample of teachers, especially as norms around power structures 
and professional status in institutions such as schools are heavily impacted by the intersecting 
dynamics of race and gender (e.g., Achinstein & Ogawa, 2011; Cahnmann & Varghese, 2005). 


Data Analysis Methods 


In analyzing workshops, interviews, the focus group, document materials, and field notes, we 
looked for the ways in which institutional norms of identity, privacy, and authority impacted 
teachers’ professional lives and interaction with policy. In other words, we examined the signals 
teachers received about being policy agents and the school-based avenues through which they re- 
ceived them. We worked inductively from a basic set of preliminary codes, and relied on writing 
analytic notes and organizing the data during collection. With the completion of data collection, 
we used the preliminary codes and analytic notes to establish a more formal and detailed set of 
descriptive and analytic codes. Documents and transcripts were coded twice; first with prelim- 
inary codes, and then with the expanded coding scheme, which focused on common analytic 
threads that emerged in previous steps to develop pattern or explanatory codes (Miles & Huber- 
man, 1994). In reporting findings, we purposefully include numerous excerpts from workshops, 
focus groups, and interviews so that teachers’ voices could be heard through their own words. We 
offer analysis of these voices, but emphasize that it is critical to let teachers speak for themselves 
as well, especially in a study about the lack of teacher voice in particular contexts. 


IMPACT OF INSTITUTIONAL NORMS ON TEACHER AGENCY 


Analysis of rich data from the two sites in our study builds on the foundations of institutional 
theory to illustrate specific ways in which the norms and routines are embedded in the nature of 
teachers’ work. This section highlights three categories of norms that present barriers to teacher 
agency in policy design: the nature of teachers’ work in schools, decision-making processes in 
schools, and teachers’ tenuous status as professionals. 


Nature of Teachers’ Work 


Decades of research in classrooms and schools have contributed to an understanding that the 
technical core of schools—teachers’ work in classrooms—is affected by both external contexts 
(e.g., institutional frameworks, policy contexts) and internal forces (e.g., school culture, leader- 
ship structures), which, at times, conflict (Bidwell, 2001; Cohn & Kottkamp, 1993; Jackson, 1968; 
Kennedy, 2005; Lortie, 1975). Although recent policy mandates that increasingly target curricu- 
lar content and instructional methods have blurred the distinction between external contexts and 
classroom practices (Spillane, Parise, & Sherer, 2011), our findings nonetheless illustrate how the 
nature of teachers’ work (i.e., the structure of the school day and isolated work tasks) matters, and 
has a great influence on teachers’ involvement with policy (Kennedy, 2005). In particular, we fo- 
cused on two, salient norms embedded in the nature of teachers’ work—lack of time and isolation 
from peers—and their perceived influence on teachers’ ability to engage with policymaking. 
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Time 


Time is a critical element of teachers’ work. Teachers’ schedules are highly structured into 
distinct allotments of time, most of it spent with students. Time is a limited resource and how 
it is allocated is largely out of teachers’ control. Yet, a well-organized schedule is critical for 
teachers to both fulfill the requirements of their job and receive satisfaction from their work, which 
many teachers primarily derive from building relationships with their students and one another 
(Hargreaves, 1998; Ladd, 2011; Lortie, 1975; Metz, 1993). For example, a typical eighth-grade 
teacher may be responsible for 160 students over six class periods each day, with one 50-minute 
planning period and a 25-minute lunch. With that number of students it would take over five hours 
to grade one assignment (at two minutes per student). Grading all the assignments would take over 
four days of the allotted planning and lunch time, assuming no time for lesson planning, parent 
phone calls, recess duty, or teacher meetings—with no mention of eating or bathroom breaks. This 
lack of time leaves little room for engaging in anything other than the immediate requirements 
of teaching. Indeed, “time” was by far the most common response of teachers in our study when 
asked, “Why don’t more teachers get involved in policy advocacy?” A teacher in an Edcamp 
session summarized this well, “It is go, go, go” and then added, “We don’t have a lot of time to sit 
and talk as staff.” In fact, many veteran teachers feel that time has become an increasingly scarce 
resource during their workday. High school teachers in a West Virginia focus group discussed 
how their teaching day has “lengthened” since they first started teaching, which has limited their 
ability to be a part of decision-making bodies in their school, such as faculty senate. 

Respondent 1: And you know what too, I feel like we have a lot more on our plates, and that it’s not 
just faculty senate. I was a faculty senate officer for a lot of years, and, you know, we were at the same 
time. And we got a lot done, and now it’s like I’ve got this, this, this, and this. I don’t have the energy 
on that day, you know.... 
R2: I think you were definitely dead on when you said like you feel overloaded. Those days that are 
set aside for faculty senate, we have so much other stuff to do those days. 
R1: Yeah. There are so many things I do in my day now that I never, when I first started teaching, I 
can’t imagine coming in as a new teacher now and all the extra things that we do, you know. I really 
can’t, because that’s how I feel. Like there’s so much extra, so much that has nothing to do with our 
class. I don’t remember the last time I got to sit down and grade a set of papers in my classroom, like 
even during my planning period, I mean, at all, because there’s other things I have to be doing in the 
building when I’m here. 

R3: Yeah. I, when I first started teaching, I used to come 20 minutes before school started. I now come 

to, I’m here at least an hour to an hour and a half, simply because that’s the time when I sit down 

and do my grading and posting, because there’s no one in the building to come in and interrupt me. 

Even just teachers coming in wanting this and that, I can do it, because I know there’s no one in the 


building, and I can do it and get it done without interruption. It’s lengthening, my day has lengthened. 
(Focus Group A) 


In addition to not having enough time, the typical teachers’ day is often fractured into un- 
related chunks, with little continuity between themselves and the physical space they inhabit. 
Consequently, although teachers may accrue “the time” cumulatively over the course of a day to 
talk about policy with colleagues, research policy issues, or communicate with policymakers, that 
time typically is divided into five- and ten-minute segments, leaving little time for deep thinking, 
reflection, or even responding to the policy issues at heart. Teachers expressed an awareness of 
this lack of purposeful, continuous, and uninterrupted time: 
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Sometimes I feel that we aren’t given the time to talk about these things so we don’t (advocate). We 
have five minutes in the hall, but that’s not enough. (Ms. Beeber)° 


Similarly, intern teachers described time as a barrier in their own work, but also reflected on 
observations of their mentor teachers. For example, Glenna, an intern in West Virginia, explained, 


Teachers may choose to have a lesser role (in policy advocacy) because of how much time, energy 
and effort it takes to prepare an advocacy group/campaign. I think teachers like the “idea” of forming 
a group for change, but they don’t think they have the power/time/energy to do so. (Glenna) 


Isolation 

Isolation is a second, important norm structuring teachers’ work. Teachers often work in seem- 
ing isolation from one another, behind the closed doors of their classrooms, what sociologist Dan 
Lortie first described as the persistent “egg carton” structure (1975). Teachers in this study con- 
firmed this observation by situating their work, either explicitly or implicitly, in terms of their 
classroom. 


You know, a classroom’s a very closed environment. Outside of the children in your rooms and your 
parent community within your room, you really don’t have to be involved in the bigger picture. (Ms. 
Daly) 


This feeling of isolation lead teachers to express the feeling that their greatest impact is in 
classroom teaching. In addition, a teacher’s focus on the classroom may come out of necessity 
because classroom teaching requires tremendous amounts of energy, effort, and skill in order to 
be done well. The following quote exemplifies a common response illustrating this point: 


Interviewer: Why don’t teachers get involved in policy advocacy? 

Respondent: Teachers get so involved in their classroom and it is hard to think about the bigger issues. 
[The teacher then held up a big folder of papers she has to grade. ] (Focus Group A, ina West Virginia 
elementary school) 


Not only are teachers physically isolated from colleagues, but also the instructional content is 
organized in “silos,” with little opportunity to intermingle. 


Respondent 1: Teachers who teach separate subjects find it challenging to come together and integrate 
instruction. We are fighting years and years of teaching that say the disciplines are separate. That’s 
why the arts are like the “foster children” in the school. 

R2 (Art teacher): Oh yeah, I am way down there (pointing down the hall). (Workshop A) 


As these excerpts illustrate, the “egg carton” norm has a variety of effects on teachers. 
The vast majority of a teacher’s day is spent in a classroom away from colleagues, which can 
make her feel isolated. This lack of communal time can make authentic collaboration between 


5 All names are pseudonyms. Those with first names are intern teachers and those with last names are practicing 


teachers. 
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teachers difficult, and collaboration is imperative to making policy advocacy work. Teachers 
need dedicated time with colleagues to have the substantive conversations necessary in order to 
make sense of the policy issues (Coburn, 2001; Spillane 2004). Indeed, there is a considerable 
body of literature that speaks to the positive association between teacher networks and teacher 
participation in policy or decision-making roles in general (Cochran-Smith & Stern, 2015; 
Darling-Hammond, 1998; Darling-Hammond & McLaughlin, 1995; Fullan, 1993; Little, 1990; 
Talbert & McLaughlin, 1994). 


Power and Decision-Making in Schools 


Research into the organization of our social institutions helps us to understand how control and 
power can take many forms in schools, such as coercive (relies on an element of force), technical 
(embedded in the nature of the work process), bureaucratic (organization of the social structure 
of the workplace), and pedagogic (form of curriculum, pedagogy, and evaluation; Apple, 1982; 
Bernstein, 1977; Ingersoll, 2006; Scott, 2001). Although many organizational analyses contend 
that control and power structures within organizations are rational and hierarchical, others suggest 
that schools present a different kind of organization, largely due to their nonstandard technology 
(or work process). For example, Weiss describes control in schools as more fluid, a multidirec- 
tional “tapestry,” made up of numerous mechanisms exerted by numerous actors within the orga- 
nization, as well as elements of the external environment (Weiss, 1990). 

Our examination focuses on how teachers perceived and described decision-making in their 
schools; they overwhelmingly followed the idea that schools have a structured and rational hi- 
erarchy of power and control. Our analysis reflects that the “actual” organization of control and 
authority is less important than teacher perceptions of control and authority in understanding why 
teachers are not sufficiently involved in the design of educational policy. In other words, teachers’ 
perceptions of a hierarchy (and their low position within it) influence teachers’ propensity to get 
involved in policy advocacy. 

For example, one of the initial activities in the policy advocacy workshops in West Virginia was 
to ask teacher participants to diagram the power dynamic in public schooling. Although there was 
some variation, their diagrams were always hierarchical. The participants always placed teach- 
ers below principals, parents, school staff, and/or students. Perhaps telling of how teachers see 
themselves in the power structure of schools, some participants did not have teachers anywhere 
on their initial drawing even though instructions explicitly asked participants to draw a star where 
they believed teachers were in the diagram. The discussions that occurred while teachers worked 
on their diagram were illustrative as well. 


(Workshop B) 

Facilitator: Now put a star where you are on the diagram. 
Respondent 1: Can I put one on the floor? 

R2: Actually, I think students are above me. 

R3: It just seems these things just come down from above. 
Facilitator: What was easy about drawing the diagram? 
R4: Knowing teachers were at the bottom. 


During an Edcamp session, Mr. Jackson, a middle school teacher, reflected on his struggle with 
an administrator who asked for daily measurable outcomes from his staff. Mr. Jackson expressed 
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frustration at an administrative mandate over which he had little control and that he felt it forced 
him to compromise what he believed was best for the learning of his students. 

Many intern teachers also talked about the “higher levels” of power above teachers. For ex- 
ample, in response to an online forum that posed the question “Where do teachers fit into policy- 
making?” Paige responded: 


Classroom teachers are very hesitant to take any role in [policy] advocacy. This is probably because 
the process is very overwhelming and confusing in ways. Also, the classroom teacher is at the bottom 
of the [chain of command] in regard to having power to advocate. 


Through their practicum experiences, the intern teachers were exposed to this feeling widely 
among teachers that teachers are low in a perceived hierarchy of power in schools. 


Teachers’ Professional Status 


Our many conversations with teachers suggest that the less teachers can see themselves as 
professionals, the less they can imagine themselves as having a legitimate place in shaping ed- 
ucational policy. Although some characteristics of teaching lend themselves to professionalism 
(e.g., devotion to a service ethic, a degree of autonomy in the work, a shared body of knowledge, 
and an importance placed on experience), the teaching profession has struggled to fully establish 
itself and move from an occupation to a profession. This partly is a result of public funding and 
accountability structures, practitioners not controlling the credentialing process, practitioners’ 
flat career trajectory, and the construction of teaching as feminized work (Grumet, 1988), as 
well as the perception of practitioners’ lack of specialized knowledge (Ball, 2006; Bransford, 
Darling-Hammond, & LePage, 2005; Honig, 2004; Ingersoll, 1997; Johnson, 2005; Talbert & 
McLaughlin, 1994). 

Many of the practicing teachers in this study gave numerous examples of being deprofes- 
sionalized by the work and status of teaching. Teachers described how decision makers from 
“above” expect teachers to enact policies in their classroom without explanation of their purpose. 
Teachers expressed this dynamic as particularly deprofessionalizing when they felt such policies 
did not support the best interests of their students. For example, in the excerpt described above, 
Mr. Jackson felt he was being “judged as a bad teacher” because of his disagreement with an 
administrative mandate. 

In another example of teachers feeling deprofessionalized, Ms. Collins, a special education 
teacher at an elementary school in West Virginia, explained that feelings of professionalism can 
be context-specific: 


I: Do you feel like a professional? 

Ms. Collins: Not always. I do in the school because the parents, principal, preservice teachers, they 
respect me. But not at the county level, not with board members. They question my legitimacy and 
credibility in front of others, in ways they would never do to the superintendent. I know it is not 
a personal attack. It’s basically because they don’t want me there. I use a lot of my BD [behavior 
disability] skills with board members. 


Although Ms. Collins felt respected within her school, she did not feel the same sense of 
professional respect from district policymakers outside of the school. 
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Teachers’ professional knowledge and skills around the art of teaching have considerable 1m- 
pact on teacher efficacy, or the extent to which teachers feel they positively impact the goals of 
schooling (Tschannen-Moran, Hoy, & Hoy, 1998). Similarly, teachers’ perceptions of their own 
knowledge and skills around educational policy impact their self-efficacy. Teachers perceived the 
policymaking and advocacy processes as overwhelming and ambiguous, and they simultaneously 
felt they lacked the capacity to successfully navigate this complex and involved process, which 
decreased their feelings of efficacy in relation to policy advocacy. A number of teachers expressed 
feeling insecure about having enough knowledge to engage in policy advocacy. For example, Ms. 
Abby reported that she does not feel she would be effective at getting the necessary background 
information, writing a plan, or implementing a plan, and mentioned that crafting such a response 
would be too overwhelming. Similarly, Ms. Collins (who is also a union leader and professional 
development coordinator) felt that a lack of knowledge is one of the three primary barriers to 
teachers’ involvement in advocacy. Specifically, she would like to learn “policy and policymak- 
ing, how to disseminate and train other teachers, and general skill development.” She expressed 
a strong interest in running for state senate but felt she does not have the necessary “technical 
capacity.” 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION 


Implicit in an investigation of the division between teachers and education policymaking is the 
assumption that teachers should have an impact on policymaking (see McLaughlin, 1990). Re- 
forms crafted with little input on the part of teachers tend not to reflect or respond to their actual 
needs (Hargreaves, 1994; McLaughlin, 1991; Webb, 2002). Therefore, it is important to consider, 
and ultimately address, the barriers to teacher agency in policy design. 

Findings from our research offer both theoretical and practical implications 1n addressing this 
existing separation between teachers and policy. Both the West Virginia and Wisconsin cases 1I- 
lustrate the direct influence of norms on the propensity of teachers to engage as policy agents. 
Teachers’ participation in policy design is stymied by the nature of their work in schools, in partic- 
ular the lack of time, isolation, the control patterns in schools, and assumptions around teachers’ 
professional status. We also recognize that teachers influence these very norms and values, struc- 
tures and contexts, both within their regular school day and in spaces of targeted engagement. 
Although teachers tend to discount their agency when it comes to policymaking, their percep- 
tions suggest conditions under which teacher agency in policy design might be supported. As 
Giddens (1984) reminds us, “An agent ceases to be such if he or she loses the capability to ‘make 
a difference,’ that is, to exercise some sort of power” (p. 14). How can we support teachers “mak- 
ing a difference” in policy design? 


Research Into Action: Supporting Conditions That Support Teacher Agency 


If policies and their surrounding discourse feed certain “truths” about education and schooling 
(Ball, 2006), we believe it is our imperative as scholars to support educators in unpacking, in- 
forming, and troubling these “truths.” The voices of teachers in our study suggest there are real 
barriers, in the form of persistent institutional norms, to engaging in discussion and action around 
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policy. Teachers need support to push back on these norms and routines, so that they are capable 
of actively engaging as policy agents. Specifically, they need structures that support (a) time to- 
gether outside of the control structures in their schools where they can (b) build capacity and, (c) 
be seen as professionals with expertise needed in policy design. 

Based on these insights from our ongoing research, we developed and will continue to refine 
a model for a university partnership with K-12 teachers to support agency in policymaking. A 
collection of researchers and doctoral students at the University of Wisconsin—Madison created 
Wisconsin Education Policy, Outreach, and Practice (“WEPOP”) to facilitate teacher engagement 
in policy design. WEPOP has three goals for developing teacher-driven conversation about public 
policy: (a) to build Pre-K—12 teachers’ capacity around federal, state, and local policy initiatives; 
(b) to provide an inclusive, low-stakes space for teachers to collaboratively engage with policy 
issues; and (c) to foster ongoing, teacher-directed policy discussions with advocates, policymak- 
ers, and researchers. Suspending our own judgment about the particular definitions of policy (e.g., 
teachers tend to focus on school-level policy and practices), we engage teachers in open dialogue 
about issues of importance to them. 

Using a participant-directed framework, university facilitators serve as guides, showing up 
where teachers are to probe them through dialogue on policies of interest, encouraging teachers 
to volunteer information to increase teacher knowledge around the issues, and guiding teachers to 
develop a strategy where policy goals are turned into manageable action plans so that participants 
can view accomplishments and change as time moves forward. Therefore, a central piece of 
the WEPOP model is engaging practicing teachers to serve as “WEPOP Teacher Fellows.” 
The Fellows partner with graduate students and researchers to drive dialogue around policy 
both inside and outside of their schools during the school year, and also co-teach a summer 
policy workshop for intern teachers at the University of Wisconsin—Madison. Each year WEPOP 
recruits two new Teacher Fellows, who are framed as experts in policy in practice and receive 
a small stipend in return for their work and expertise. WEPOP is designed to work in existing 
sites of teacher participation, such as schools and preservice training, but also “alternate sites 
of learning” where teachers often best develop capacity as advocates and activists (Montano, 
L6pez-Torres, DeLissovoy, Pacheco, & Stillman, 2002). WEPOP supports classroom teachers 
in policy discussion and engages them in texts that directly relate to their work. By accessing 
issues of explicit need and interest for teachers, WEPOP stands to engage teachers and in- 
crease their willingness to participate and continue to engage in policy issues. Our hope is that 
WEPOP supports the conditions teachers need to engage in policy dialogue and development— 
time together to think, talk, and act on policy as professionals in a space of their own 
making. 
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Teachers engage with policies far beyond the confines of their classroom and seemingly unrelated 
to their classroom practice, stretching the parameters of theories such as street-level bureaucracy 
(Lipsky, 2010; Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977) and doing policy in schools (Ball, Maguire, & Braun, 
2012). This was observed in ethnographic studies and analyses, suggesting a “policy protagonism” in 
which teachers engaged in public arenas with the state and with the public outside of school to address 
problems they faced within school walls (Robert & McEntarfer, 2014). Four attributes of policy pro- 
tagonism are defining policy “‘problems,” seeking power and resources to address those policy-worthy 
problems, “using” social categories and symbolic identities such as perceptions of teachers as mothers 
and caregivers, and, finally, demanding multiple seats at the decision-making table. Using discourse 
analysis, examine Massachusetts’ teachers’ publications in local and national online newspapers be- 
tween 2012-2014 that identify Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows, teachers who presumably wish 
to engage with public policy and are taught how to do so. The sample only demonstrated application 
of the first attribute, defining policy problems. Changes in policy and policymaking will only come 
from systematic and sustained engagement of teachers in policy protagonism in both real and virtual 
public spaces. Although teaching policy fellows were trained to do just that, the analysis suggests that 
more effort is needed to support teachers’ policy work in public spaces. There is no silver bullet to the 
educational challenge of strengthening teachers’ policy work and gaining a seat at the policy table. 


Teachers engage with policies far beyond the confines of their classroom and seemingly unrelated 
to their classroom practice, stretching the parameters of theories such as street-level bureaucracy 
(Lipsky, 2010; Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977) and doing policy in schools (Ball, Maguire, & Braun, 
2012). As street-level bureaucrats (Lipsky, 2010; Weatherly and Lipsky, 1977), teachers exercise 
policy discretion as boundaries around their work and professional identities are reconfigured. 
That is, they construct meaning for reforms and policies and transform that meaning into everyday 
practice. In the Argentine case, where I had been conducting research on teachers’ perspectives 
of neoliberal reform, teachers were doing policy seemingly beyond the street-level bureaucracy 
boundaries. Ethnographic observations and analyses suggested a “policy protagonism” in which, 
in the Argentine context from which the concept was developed, teachers engaged in public 
arenas with the state and with the public outside of school to address problems they faced within 
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school walls (Robert & McEntarfer, 2014). Four attributes of policy protagonism isolated in 
those earlier studies are: defining policy “problems,” seeking power and resources to address 
those policy-worthy problems, “using” social categories and symbolic identities such as per- 
ceptions of teachers as mothers and caregivers, and, finally, demanding multiple seats at the 
decision-making table. This essay applies the concept of policy protagonism to the U.S. context. 
Using discourse analysis, I examine Massachusetts’ teachers’ publications in local and national 
online newspapers between 2012-2014 who identify Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows. 

Back in the United States, I noted a similar relationship of teachers and policymaking. An 
Education Week article (Williams, 2012) captures how the topic is often framed: “Are teachers 
at the policy table or on it?” As a first step to answer that question, in this essay I am concerned 
with understanding if U.S. teachers were engaging in public debate about neoliberal education 
reform and, if so, how. What are teachers’ policy perspectives? Which teachers participate? 
And, how did the teachers situate themselves—at the table, around the periphery of the room, 
or distant from it/nowhere near the policymaking process? The aim is to understand more about 
which teachers engage in policy debates, how; why, for whom, where, and for what purpose, and 
to further articulate the conceptual parameters for this form of policy enactment. 

The argument underlying this conceptual endeavor is that changes in policy and policymaking 
will only come from systematic and sustained engagement of teachers in policy protagonism 
in both real and virtual public spaces. In other words, we need teachers—the central change 
makers in educational contexts—at the policymaking table rather than on it. Researchers can and 
should play a significant supporting role in bringing this about by examining which teachers are 
already practicing elements of policy protagonism, with what supports or training, and for what 
purposes, and for whom do they step beyond the policy work boundaries already theorized as 
street-level bureaucracy (Lipsky, 2010; Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977) and doing policy in schools 
(Ball et al., 2012). ; 

In the pages that follow, I provide an explanation of policy protagonism and its four attributes 
vis-a-vis an example from the Argentine context. I then shift to describing the case I have con- 
structed to examine the concept in the United States. The case comprises Massachusetts’ teachers 
who are Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows, an organization that claims to train teachers in poli- 
cymaking and how to insert their voice in the process. Next I describe how I selected and analyzed 
the teachers’ policy discourses located in online newspapers during a significant federal reform 
period, 2012-2014. During these years, major changes were proposed nationwide from Common 
Core Curriculum to Race to the Top. The discourse analysis seeks to identify whether and to 
what extent the teachers practiced the four attributes of policy protagonism in their digital policy 
work. The analysis also probes the characteristics of teachers in the sample to understand which 
teachers engage in this policy work so that in the future a curriculum can be developed to better 
prepare teachers to engage with policy in public arenas, whether as part of their unions, a teacher- 
policy organization (e.g., Teach Plus or Bad Ass Teachers), or with members of their school 
community. I conclude with a discussion of the findings and suggestions for further research. 


POLICY PROTAGONISM AS A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: 
THE ARGENTINE EXAMPLE 


The framework for this study originated from the policy engagement of Argentine high school 
social studies teachers. Over the course of 10 years, I examined teachers’ perspectives of 
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neoliberal reform in Metropolitan Buenos Aires, Argentina (Robert, 2015). During fieldwork, 
teachers often began interviews stating, “I do not know policy but ...” The statements that 
followed often were astute critiques of policymaking processes at global and local levels, which 
led me to question teachers’ statements that they do not “know” policy. It was clear teachers not 
only “knew” policy, but also “did” policy in dynamic ways in their schools (Ball et al., 2012) 
and out of schools (Robert & McEntarfer, 2014). I chose to reframe teachers as policy movers 
and shakers, which stands in contrast to the conceptualization of teachers merely as policy 
implementers or “street-level bureaucrats” (Lipsky, 2010; Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977), where 
they engage with policy through adapting and adjusting it in its classroom implementation. 

My work with Argentine teachers also led me to consider Ball et al.’s (2012) concept of 
“policy enactment.” Like these UK-based researchers, I found teachers constructing meaning for 
reforms and policies and then transforming that meaning into everyday classroom and school 
practice. However, in the Argentine case, teachers also were doing policy beyond the street-level 
bureaucracy and school-based policy enactment boundaries both geographically and practically. 

I isolated four attributes of the Argentine teachers’ policy work that differ from typical 
conceptualizations of teachers’ policy work. I elaborate the four attributes vis-a-vis an Argentine 
example (Robert & McEntarfer, 2014). The example is of a teacher-initiated, in-school, and 
universal snack program, which challenged the national school food policy parameters, limited 
to elementary schools, to include high school students. Within a year of creating the snack 
program, district governing bodies provided financial support to provide a kitchen, a food service 
worker, and food delivery. The program is still in place over a decade later due to the persistence 
of teachers who convinced government officials to ensure that all high school students at their 
school have access to food. 

First, Argentine teachers defined a policy “problem.” The cycle of public policymaking begins 
with identifying and defining a problem in need of a policy. This early, critical step often excludes 
teachers and their collective organizations. In fact, theorizations of teachers’ engagement with 
policy explains only in-school and school community policy work, long after this initial phase 
has taken place (Lipsky, 2010; Maynard-Moody & Musheno, 2003). A first unique characteristic 
of the Argentine teachers’ policy protagonism was taking on the task of identifying and defining 
a policy problem. In the words of teacher Monica Alvarez, the universal snack program was 
the “result of teachers’ demands” [‘‘producto de la exigencia de los docentes”’], and it began 
with teachers determining why a student had fainted at school. The student, it was learned, had 
not eaten in days. Teachers at this working-class and working-poor high school thus began a 
year-long struggle to define hunger, which created a barrier to education within their school 
community. Although Argentina had a 100+-year-old national school food policy in place, it was 
limited to elementary schools. The teachers knew that the problem of hunger followed students 
to high schools and that the policy needed to change. 

Feeding students also was a logistically complex policy problem. The high school was not 
built with food in mind. There was no kitchen or cafeteria and no staff to store, prepare, distribute, 
or order food. Any funding that could be secured would entail challenging the limited parameters 
of the national school-feeding program (Britos, O’ Donnell, Ugalde, & Rodrigo, 2003). Educators 
pooled resources, collecting money, food items, and supplies and implementing a short-term 
solution: snack time for adolescent students similar to that in elementary schools. The snack was 
served to students at their desks during instructional time. 

Students refused the snack unless it was offered to the entire class; those suffering from 
hunger refused to be identified as needy (Russell et al., 2007). Even when the program served 
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all students, Lautaro Morales, a social studies teacher and member of the school community, 
pointed out how students tucked snacks away in desks, not because they were not hungry but 
because, he claimed, they were embarrassed. ; 

The second characteristic of policy protagonism is that once a problem worthy of addressing 
is defined, teachers seek power and resources within the educational and political arenas beyond 
the confines of a school, a school community, and, in this example their district. A long-term 
plan was needed to sustain a universal food program. Teachers and administrators, along with 
students, parents, and community members, collectively pursued funding from education and 
social service agencies to extend the plan indefinitely. They approached the district and provincial 
government to build a kitchen in the school’s courtyard. Whatever money they spent to travel 
back and forth to district headquarters and the provincial capital was not reimbursed. In addition 
to the money they spent, the collaborators donated their time and effort. 

The third characteristic of policy protagonism illustrated in the example of the universal 
snack program is that teachers performed social categories and symbolic identities when they 
sought power and resources. Teachers are perceived as mothers and as caregivers (see Fischman, 
2000; Morgade & Belucci, 1997). Teachers were able to leverage socially embedded notions 
of teachers as “second mothers” to justify the need for the program. They also “donated” time 
during their instructional periods for snacks to be distributed since there was no lunch period in 
the five-hour school day. 

A final characteristic of policy protagonism was that teachers demanded to be included in 
decision-making as a community or as part of a collective. The teachers were not interested 
in being superheroes who were on a mission to save their schools single-handedly. Teachers 
sought work in schools that were known for their strong professional communities and ties 
with surrounding neighborhoods (Robert, 2015) whether hunger was an issue or not (Robert & 
Kovalskys, 2011). ; 


Policy Protagonism in the U.S. Context 


As a teacher educator in the United States, I work with preservice and in-service teachers to 
translate policies into practice in a teacher education program. This work coincided with the 
rolling out of enormous policy changes from Common Core Curriculum to EdTPA exams. To 
respond to these changes, I worked with colleagues to incorporate state mandates into already 
full teacher education curricula. As a social studies teacher educator, students and I developed 
responses to these changes through letter writing to elected officials, field trips, and op-eds in 
newspapers. These are learning opportunities to engage in public policy that translate into the 
secondary curriculum. Through such experiences, I saw students articulate positions on policies 
affecting their future or current profession. I wondered if the attributes of policy protagonism 
present in the Argentine data might also be reflected in U.S. teachers’ policy enactment. Students 
voiced concern for the fast-paced and large policy changes, but oftentimes echoed part of 
the Argentine teachers’ statement: “I don’t know policy.” They treated it as foreign, strange, 
beyond their “wheelhouse.” Could policy protagonism become part of the teacher education 
curriculum? 

This paper represents a first step in that direction. I begin by applying the concept to the U.S. 
setting, and a U.S. case. In order to explore an application of policy protagonism in the U.S. 
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educational landscape, I examine a sample of the writing of practicing teachers in public, digital 
spaces, specifically those from Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows. The program most certainly 
has its friends and foes. Its well-funded mission reflects a desire to engage teachers in many of the 
central principles of policy protagonism. The point I wish to make through the selection of this 
teacher sample is that the creation of this program and others like it (e.g., Bad Ass Teachers and 
WiPOP) suggests that teachers are beginning to (re)position themselves in U.S. education policy 
debates (Rust & Meyers, 2006) beyond union activism. Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows 
with coast-to-coast membership use digital media purposefully as a means to engage with policy, 
policymakers, and the general public. This thoughtful and targeted use of digital media by one 
U.S.-based organization led to my focus on a digital media discourse study of policy protagonism. 

I assume two other important things about the relationship of teachers to education policy. 
First, policy matters to education (Ball et al., 2012). This is particularly visible in the current 
U.S. neoliberal reform context, where there has been an increase in federal reforms that have 
instigated changes in intergovernmental relations such as Race to the Top and proposed national 
teaching credentials. These and many other policies from federal, state, and local authorities have 
continued to mobilize unions and other civic groups, such as the standardized testing opt-out 
movement. 

Second, teachers matter to education policy. Although they have a limited role in the creation 
of policy text, as the “frontline professionals” (Knapp, Ferguson, Bamburg, & Hill, 1998) or 
“street-level bureaucrats” (Lipsky, 1980) in education, teachers are directly responsible for the 
implementation of educational policy to its intended beneficiaries. They maintain considerable in- 
fluence over how a policy is framed, adapted, enacted, or resisted in schools. Teachers are directly 
responsible for the implementation of education policy and maintain considerable influence over 
how a policy is framed, adapted, enacted, or resisted in school contexts. Teachers mediate policy, 
sometimes changing behavior to conform to policymakers’ desired outcomes (Glewwe, Ilias, & 
Kremer, 2003), and at other times, resisting policy suggestions (Datnow, 1998) or ignoring them 
altogether. Social markers of identity such as gender, class, and race/ethnicity shape how policy 
is enacted too as teachers’ advantaged and disadvantaged positions within institutions and across 
broader social milieu are negotiated. Though the ways in which teachers interpret and respond 
to policy may differ along these lines, they remain central to the policy implementation process. 

Teachers are street-level bureaucrats in a digital age. They construct meaning for reforms and 
policies and transform that meaning into everyday practice. Lipsky (2010) theorized teachers as 
possessing discretionary authority as they do the best job they can given the constraints of the 
organization within which they work and given that they are working with the “public.” He also 
suggested that teachers develop coping mechanisms or routines to negotiate the constraints of 
street-level bureaucratic work. At times, street-level bureaucrats do practice advocacy for their 
students and their profession but framed within the institutions where they work. 

The street Lipsky referred to was far from the locus of public policymaking. For teachers in 
this study the street is too far removed from the sites and persons crafting expectations about 
the scope, form, and purpose of their work (Reid, 2003). The labor process is controlled from 
too far away and by notions of teaching work that contradict their own. Teachers’ perspectives 
(Tabachnick & Zeichner, 1984) are not sufficiently represented in policies and coping mecha- 
nisms are insufficient to negotiate the constraints of work. In response, some teachers are taking 
to the digital street to perhaps “do good in some way” (Lipsky, 2010, p. 81). Teachers writing 
in and to online news media may be useful to understand the routines and subjective responses 
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developed in order to cope with the difficulties and ambiguities of their jobs, which are key to 
recrafting education policy that supports teaching in the professional’s own terms (p. 82). 

I approach the study of policy from the standpoint,that all policies are sociocultural artifacts 
(Shore & Wright, 1997) produced by persons or groups of persons enmeshed within particular 
contexts. Furthermore, I approach the study of policy as a sociocultural process that is not linear, 
top-down, or unidirectional. The meaning and form of policy is negotiated in public discourse. 
Teachers in this study understood, interpreted, enacted, and resisted policies that were texts or 
discourses, and that became a part of their everyday work practices (Ball, 1994). However, the 
teachers in this study also engaged “publics” beyond the confines of their classroom and the 
school communities, the only publics Lipsky (2010) mentions. I consider the newspaper texts as 
sites where discourses about education policy are negotiated. 

Within these important assumptions (policy matters to education, teachers matter to policy, 
policy is a sociocultural artifact, text, discourse, and practice), my exploration of policy protag- 
onism in the U.S. context also draws upon critical news discourse study. My exploration of U.S. 
teachers in digital spaces is informed by critical discourse studies (van Dijk, 2001, 2009), which 
examine the ways power is enacted through text. Of the many manifestations of discourse, news 
discourse is a “particular type of language use or text and a specific kind of sociocultural practice” 
(van Dijk, 1988b, p. 2). Critical news discourse analysis (van Dijk, 1988a, 1988b) is a purposeful 
approach to understanding how the language of a policy can be and is used to shape the meaning 
of reforms within news sources. Furthermore, this analytic approach also is revealing of the roles 
that various actors play and how they are represented in the reform process. In this essay, I build 
on Cohen’s (2010) study of representations of teachers in the media by examining how teachers 
represent themselves, their work, and specific policies aimed at that work. Careful consideration 
of teacher representations in the media is “essential to understanding the contexts in which the 
daily work of education is carried out, and where the ideological dimensions of education as a 
social practice are fought out” (Cohen, 2010, p. 106). Attention to these representations in the 
media can reveal shifts in teaching work, particularly the ways that teachers in the neoliberal 
context engage with the policymaking process. 

Furthermore, online news outlets signal that news continues to be an important space in and 
through which meaning-making about policy takes place. Digital technology is a tool for teachers 
to engage in public policy advocacy in a new manner not accounted for in previous conceptu- 
alizations of street-level bureaucracy. However, I continue to question whether teachers are at or 
on the policymaking table as a result of social media access and inserting their voices into online 
news. 


Guiding Questions 


Teaching has been redefined in the current era of heightened assessment and accountability. 
Teachers can have a dynamic role in the renegotiation of their occupation. Digital policy engage- 
ments are spaces of boundary work—the negotiation in local spaces of globe-trotting ideas and 
policies about education and education work that unsettle national educational and professional 
projects (Seddon, Ozga, & Levin, 2013). This essay examines a sample of U.S. teachers’ online 
engagement with and their perspectives of policies affecting their work. How and to what extent 
does U.S. teachers’ discourse in online newspapers reflect policy protagonism? 
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Furthermore, as a researcher (not an activist, for example), with this endeavor I hope to con- 
tribute to knowledge of how teachers are already practicing elements of policy protagonism, with 
what supports or training, for what purposes, and for whom they step beyond the policy work 
boundaries already theorized as street-level bureaucracy (Lipsky, 2010; Weatherly & Lipsky, 
1977) and doing policy in schools (Ball et al., 2012). Thus the analysis also probes the character- 
istics of teachers in the sample and the nature of the policies they write about to understand more 
about the policy work teachers engage. What teachers are writing in the online news space? What 
policies are teachers writing about? What are their perspectives (Tabachnick & Zeichner, 1984) on 
and beliefs (Pajares, 1992) about policy work and the relationship of these policies to their work? 

Finally, this essay is part of the long haul (Horton, 1997) toward introducing policy pro- 
tagonism in teacher education and continuing education curriculum for a public university and 
for teachers’ unions. What can be done to support teachers so that they gain seats at the policy 
table? 


é 


CASE STUDY AND SAMPLE 


This is a case study with a purposeful sample. Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows is a purposeful 
sample because one of the program’s explicit aims is to develop policy protagonists: the training 
is “for teachers who want to deepen their knowledge in education policy and have a voice in 
the decisions that affect their students and the profession” (Teach Plus, 2015). Furthermore, the 
Teaching Policy Fellowship Program aims to “empower and connect teacher leaders to be change 
agents, whether they lead a team of their peers or a conversation with policy decision-makers” 
(Teach Plus, 2015). The motto of Teach Plus is to “have voice in decisions about their profession” 
(Teach Plus, 2015). The choice of Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows as the sample used to 
explore the concept of policy protagonism is not meant to reflect an endorsement. It is a sample 
of teachers who wished to and presumably were prepared to engage with public policy. 

Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows self-select to apply to the self-described “highly se- 
lective” program and must have 2-10 years of experience in public and charter K-12 schools. 
Teachers accepted receive a monetary incentive while completing an 18-month training program. 
I explored Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows’ writing from publicly available online media 
sources between 2012-2014. The data for this exploratory study consists of 24 articles or op-eds 
that cite Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows or were written by Teach Plus Teaching Policy 
Fellows. The articles and op-eds were from local media newspapers (Boston Globe and Boston 
Herald), national newspapers (The New York Times and USA Today), and the Huffington Post’s 
“The Blog,” which is a joint Teach Plus—Huffington Post collaboration. 

I chose the 2012-2014 time frame purposefully because Teach Plus had an established teach- 
ing policy fellowship program in Massachusetts with the first cohort finishing the program in 
2009. The time frame allowed for at least one cohort to complete the teaching policy fellowship 
and begin to “insert” their voices in media or advocate in an online public space. In addition, 
prior to the time frame, the Teach Plus organization moved from a city-centric to a state-centric 
focus with the Massachusetts-based program. Presumably, the teachers’ introduction to policy 
would thus reflect not just a district focus but rather a state-level policy concern. This move was 
extremely relevant to capture and explore, given that education decision making continues to shift 
away from a historically hyper-decentralized policymaking model toward a centralized, federal 
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TABLE 1 
Grade Level and Content Area of the Teacher Authors 


Le 
Grade level K-5 (Elementary School) 
6-8 (Middle School) 
High School (9-12) 
Content area ELA 
Math 
Social Studies 
Science 
Special Education 
English Learners 


oS SS WO 1 OO Oh 





Note. Numbered column represents the number of teacher/authors that fit 
the particular category description. 


model of educational control. The time period showcased an intense introduction of non-locally 
generated reforms including Common Core Curriculum, new teacher evaluations, and Race to the 
Top. 

All media sites were searched using the same search term “Teach Plus.” Searches were 
repeated with LexisNexis, Factiva, and the Teach Plus website. A total of 31 articles and op-eds 
were identified through these search procedures. Twenty-four pieces fit the search parameters 
for the time frame, authored by 21 different teachers (see Table 1). Three of the 24 articles 
were written by an author (had a byline) who was not a Teach Plus Fellow, but instead were 
written about Teach Plus. These three articles were included for further context. The remaining 
21 articles were written as op-eds by Teach Plus alumni. Consistent with national patterns in 
the demographics of public school teachers, the written pieces were predominantly crafted by 
women. Only five men authored pieces, of which one was co-authored by a woman. The other 
16 pieces had women authors. Four of the 21 teachers were published twice. 


Data Analysis 


My coding was guided by the four policy protagonism attributes and a concern for understanding 
teachers’ perspectives and beliefs about policies affecting their work. These are the codes, first 
applied to the data: 


what policies Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows talk about; 
what are teachers’ perspectives and beliefs about the policies; 


I then coded text for policy protagonism attributes: 


defining policy “problems” 

* seeking power and resources to address problems 

* “using” social categories and symbolic identities 

demanding to be included in decision-making as part of a community or collective. 
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Early Patterns 


As detailed in the previous sections, my aim was to understand more about teachers in the 
U.S. context who engage in policy protagonism: Who are they? What policies are they writing 
about? What preparation for policy work in the public arena do they possess? Do they articulate 
a relationship to policy different from theorizations of teachers’ policy work? To what extent do 
these teachers engage in policy protagonism? The following section elaborates on the findings. 


Teachers’ Choices of Policies 


Teachers in the Massachusetts’ Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows sample situated their policy 
talk within their classroom and school experiences. This meant that although most policies men- 
tioned in the writings could be traced to federal mandates, teachers often referenced a state-level 
interpretation or implementation structure of these policies in their digital discourse. A discussion 
of teacher evaluation systems serves as an example: “I’m a teacher, so [the federal call for teacher 
evaluations] matters deeply to me. But it also matters to anyone with any stake in education, as the 
impact of how we measure teacher effectiveness will be immense ... [The] piloted [teacher eval- 
uation system] in Massachusetts needed improving” (Marshall, 2012). The growing influence of 
the federal government or national-level organizations in local school matters is clear in the choice 
of policy topics that the authors discussed. Table 2 lists the frequency with which certain policies 
were discussed in the articles and whether these policies were state- or federal-level policies. 

Four of the articles discussed federal education reforms. In particular, two focused on how 
the Common Core and standardized testing were tandem policies that should not be separated 
in conversation. A third article suggested the need to intertwine teacher licensure with teacher 
preparation. The final article offered a multitude of policies (approximately five) as a “welcome 
platter” to the new mayor of Boston at the time. Finally, one article discussed gun control policies 
and their relationship to student safety, teaching, and learning in the aftermath of the Sandy Hook 
school shooting massacre in nearby Connecticut. 








TABLE 2 
Frequency and Jurisdictional Level of Policy Topics Discussed 
Policy # of mentions Federal (F), State (S) or Both (B) 
Common Core Curriculum” or Standards* (*both terms 5) B 
were used, though not interchangeably) 
School turnaround policies 2 B 
Testing/assessment ff B 
Equity and Title I funding 2 F 
Teacher evaluation systems 3 S 
Project RESPECT 3 F 
Teacher licensure y S 
Teacher preparation or education | : 


Gun control 
eee ee 
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Teachers’ Perspectives and Beliefs on Policies 


Teachers’ perspectives on the policies they wrote about often focused on their own practice and ex- 
periences; they often used examples from their teaching day to explain what policies affected their 
practice and in what ways. For example, one teacher wrote, “I would be more than happy to tie my 
employment and tenure to my students’ performance and to my yearly evaluations” (Nardi, 2014). 
In another example, a teacher wrote, “Common Core is not about preparing for a test. ... It’s about 
students taking the understanding of well-crafted lessons into their daily life and play through 
authentic learning experiences” (Tighe, 2014). As the two examples above suggest, teachers did 
not vilify policies. Generally, the teachers’ perspectives of policies were that they were needed 
to improve student achievement, and they pushed themselves and others to be better teachers. 
Marshall, a classroom teacher, implores his fellow educators to rethink teacher evaluations as an 
important facet of professionalization that can yield personal development, as the following quote 
explains: 


Some educators fear teacher supervision and evaluation because: it’s associated with a “gotcha!” 
mentality, as if the main purpose of evaluating is to point out the bad in teachers and get them fired. 
When done right, however, evaluation in any career provides not only accountability, but also a 
welcome boost to the next level of excellence. (Marshall, 2012) 


This quote is not a “dig” against other educators. In the context of a well-thought-through and 
well-executed teacher evaluation system, this teacher grew as a professional from her school’s 
rendition of the system. It indicates that not all top-down policies produce poor results, although 
many (including the author) are skeptical-of certain reforms. 

Teachers’ perspectives were practice-based, classroom-based, and finally, school-based. 
Teachers’ positive perspectives of reforms evolved from positive school-based initiatives and 
their control over enacting the various changes. Take, for example, Castillo’s discussion of 
evaluation as positive professional development: 


[A] collaboration time [is] built into the schedule so teachers who teach the same subject can easily 
meet with one another to plan and reflect on lessons. This mandated collaboration has made me more 
thoughtful about my practice. Because my lessons are planned with other teachers, we cover more 
ground and are more likely to anticipate and address issues students may face in a particular lesson 
or unit. As such, when I’m observed, I’m already confident that I’ve thought thoroughly about what 


is going on in my classroom, and I’ve experienced the added benefit of getting feedback from my 
peers. (Castillo, 2012) 


Additionally, school-based enactments were without exception described as collaborative or 
team-based initiatives. There was no Superman or Wonder Woman administrator making change 
via his “minions.” Rather, change came about through time-consuming collective and difficult 
decisions. For example, at Zils’s school, “we started by setting our school-wide goal of moving 
the bottom one-third of our students ten points by the end of the year. Then, in November, we 


came together to set grade-level goals. Teachers setting our own goals for our students and 
schools” (Zils, 2013). 
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I was interested in the extent to which teachers named or examined these various policies in 
terms of the larger context of neoliberal reform in the United States. None of the teachers explic- 
itly mentioned “neoliberalism,” and the concept of “accountability” was only noted in two of the 
24 articles. Does this mean authors are either less aware of or educated in the ideological roots of 
the educational reform that they are experiencing? For example, policies and programs of teacher 
evaluations, standardized curriculum, and standardized testing are rooted in neoliberal ideologies 
of quantifiable measurement and accountability of the individual. Notions of responsibility for 
failure and innovation are tied to the entrepreneurial self and go hand-in-hand with the workplace 
expectations suggested in many of the articles. It seems as if educators do not know these origins. 

Only one author who laid out plans for team and collaborative creation of teacher evaluations 
or assessments explored the very real changes to the workday implied by the reforms. Vega 
(2013) believed that turnaround policies for failing schools only worked when teachers and 
other members of the school community worked more hours and performed different work than 
just preparing curriculum, instructing, and assessing students during the school day to push 
their growth forward. He challenged Hollywood filmmakers to come to his school instead of 
continuing to inaccurately depict school transformation of the most low-performing schools as 
a hero-driven and short-term enterprise only resolved when the villains—teachers and teachers’ 
unions—are not a part of change. He described his school’s success, with an emphasis on the 
plurality of actors involved, as stemming from “‘a collective effort” that involved multiple years 
of “collaboration at the school, district, and state level,” as well as with teachers’ unions. He 
shared that it helped immensely to know that his rights were protected, that he earned fair pay for 
the extra hours that were required to improve student achievement, and for “facing the daunting 
task of working in a ‘broken’ school.” He also explained that the state provided extra funding and 
flexibility to teachers “to experiment with new strategies and curricula.” Many of the other authors 
suggested that collaborative or team work is difficult, but failed to provide concrete examples 
of how collaboration affects hours and different skill sets and resources. As more education 
reforms target the structure of the teaching occupation as, perhaps, a ruse for improving student 
achievement, teachers and their allies must be aware and wary of the extra work demanded of 
teachers on a day-to-day basis with few to no accommodations or additional compensation. 


Policy Protagonism in Teachers’ Writing 


In my data analysis I coded teachers’ writing for the central attributes of policy protagonism: 
defining policy “problems,” seeking power and resources to address problems, “using” social 
categories and symbolic identities, and demanding to be included in decision-making as a 
community or collective. The following section details those areas in which teachers’ discourse 
reflected these concepts, and importantly, where it did not. 

The first step in public policymaking is to identify a problem that needs to be fixed. So 
much power and possibility hinges on who defines the policy problem and how. Thus, a key 
attribute of policy protagonism is to define policy problems, that is, policy protagonists must 
be at the table when these crucial decision-making processes unfold. In the Massachussetts’ 
sample, however, the teachers did not stray too far beyond school communities. This echoes 
street-level bureaucracy as being dually school-based and individual-practice based. In the data, 
these elements were inseparable. Educators explained how they worked collectively with other 
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teachers at their school to set goals and develop procedures for meeting these goals and how they 
returned to their classrooms to try out new teaching techniques and materials. They also sought 
out individualized support and ideas from fellow teachers or mentors with significant classroom 
experience. Teachers limited their problem solving to the school and classroom level. They 
defined problems and they portrayed change as quite manageable with the requisite amount of 
dedication and work within the confines of their classroom and, if needed, school (Burris, 2012, 
Dukeshire, 2014a, 2014b; Lane, 2014; Levin, 2014; Marshall, 2012; Morrissey, 2012; Phanauf, 
2014; Tighe, 2014; Zils, 2013; Vega, 2013). 

The teachers did assert a desire for (other) teachers to serve as resource entities to aid in 
policymaking—they did not see themselves as policymakers who are part of decision-making. 
However, the teachers stressed the need for multiple teachers at the policy table to “bring the 
experiences and lessons learned from the classroom to bear on national conversations about 
education reform” (Burris, 2012), reflecting a policy protagonism attribute. 

Teachers referred to national conversations about specific reforms. The educators in this 
sample believed in Common Core as a means of improving education for all students and 
rebuked opposition about Common Core as chaining curriculum and teaching to tests. “It is 
not about preparing for a test ... it’s about students taking the understanding of well-crafted 
lessons into their daily life and play through authentic learning experiences” (Tighe, 2014). And 
Burris (2012) explained his support for Common Core. His argument helps define and explain 
the meanings of the different terms that are often at play when talking about Common Core 
and general “standards.” He explains, “A common set of standards is not the same thing as a 
common curriculum. ... [C]urriculum is informed by standards, not determined by them. By 
equating a set of standards with the curricular experiences created by teachers for their students, 
you immediately undercut the craft of teaching.” In both examples, he defines the problem that 
emerges as policy is adapted and translated into classroom teaching. 

Based on her teaching experiences in New Mexico and Massachusetts, Morrissey (2012) cited 
the need for standardized national expectations “to provide a quality education for every student 
regardless of geography or socioeconomic status.” In another article, she also suggested that 
national standards are not enough. “The school reform movement has not given enough attention 
to the questions of rigor and curriculum. Proficiency and compliance are too often substituted as 
our goals, especially with poor students of color.” She also suggested that schools educating poor 
students are “too narrowly focused on a flat definition of ‘proficient’ and [are] not challenged 
to take our students to a higher level.” Morrissey demonstrated her concern for defining the 
policy problem and demanding its adaptation in schools for the benefit of marginalized student 
populations. 

Teachers did not directly discuss seeking power or resources to address problems within 
their schools. There was mention of school-directed funding being applied to help them with 
their work (Considine, 2014; Lane, 2014). For example, authors described how money was used 
to purchase technology (Considine, 2014) or outside assessment companies’ products (Lane, 
2014). This technology was meant to measure student growth or achievement throughout the 
year and to receive the assessment results and apply them in a matter of seconds (Considine, 
2014) or days (Lane, 2014). Similarly, Vega (2013) discussed how his school received additional 
turnaround funding. None of them sought out the funding; instead, it was provided to the school, 
the collective of educators, administrators, students, and parents who were vested in student 
achievement. 
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In describing the challenges they felt must be addressed to adequately educate youth from 
low-income backgrounds, only one Teach Plus author suggested a symbolic identity of acting 
as a “caregiver” for students, an identity that went beyond their instructional role (Dukeshire, 
2014). As described above, some teachers did talk about the importance of seeking multiple 
teachers’ perspectives on policy. In particular, Vega discussed how change happens in schools 
from community efforts, not just the heroic actions of one teacher. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This exploration into new public spaces for U.S. teachers illustrated glimmers of policy protag- 
onism. In particular, their writing reflected and drew mostly upon the first principle of policy 
protagonism, defining policy problems. Meanwhile, data from the Teach Plus Teaching Policy 
Fellows’ writing did not reflect as clearly the three other principles of policy protagonism: 
seeking power or resources, “using” social categories and symbolic identities, and demanding 
to be included in decision-making as a member of a community or as part of a collective. This 
could be a function of the bounded nature of the sampling and analysis, yet it could be due to 
systematic reasons as well. 

For example, while there were several mentions of social categories or symbolic identities 
of students (e.g., Morrissey’s marginalized student populations), they did not situate their own 
identities or that of the broader teaching profession in the context of the policymaking process. 
Although academic and research contexts routinely identify how teaching tends to be a feminine 
(mostly women doing the work) and feminized (mostly women doing work deemed women’s 
work such as caring for students) profession, perhaps teachers in the sample did not contemplate 
this fact. By not acknowledging and confronting this characterization of teachers, they were 
limiting their role in professionalizing their work. In Argentina, teachers were often presumed 
to take on the role of teachers as second mothers. Argentine unions have used teachers’ roles as 
caretakers and the school as the last bastion of the state caring for students (Robert, 2015), to 
advocate for more funding to public education. 


The Future of Teachers’ Policy Work in Public Spaces 


This first exploration of policy protagonism in the United States illustrates teachers’ policy 
“work” in public, digital spaces. New communities and/or “publics” (boyd, 2012) have emerged 
with the potential to transform teachers’ everyday work, relationships to policy, policymakers, 
and other teachers, as well as to activism (boyd, 2012; Castells, 2009; Ginsburg, Abu-Lughod, 
& Larkin, 2002). The articles overall, however, suggest that the teachers writing do not envision 
themselves sitting at the policymaking table beyond one at the school where teachers decipher 
policies from local and federal levels. Their view is limited to that of previous conceptualizations 
of teachers’ as street-level bureaucrats. 

This exploration of policy protagonism in digital public spaces has raised further questions 
to explore in the future. The answer to Williams’s (2012) question “Are teachers at the policy 
table or on it?” in the U.S. context remains unclear due to sample size, of course. What is inter- 
esting about the sample is that Teach Plus Teaching Policy Fellows seemingly made significant 
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strides toward gaining influence at the policymaking table as evidenced from glossy photos 
with former President Obama and his secretary of education, Arne Duncan. A larger sample 
that includes various states would help to further probe these presumably well-trained Teaching 
Policy Fellows policy protagonism. The question posed by Williams suggests that more work is 
needed to understand how U.S. teachers more broadly situate themselves—at the table, around 
the periphery of the room, or nowhere near the policymaking process. Still uncertain is whether 
teachers’ policy protagonism in digital public spaces will eventually lead them to a seat (or a 
greater one, if Massachusetts serves as a representative example of teachers’ political action 
nationwide) at the policymaking table. 

At the federal level, with a new president and secretary of education, the current political 
and policy context create more urgency for teachers’ policy protagonism. Will the current U.S. 
political context, characterized by a continuing distrust of teachers, and a newly energized 
distrust of public institutions, “expert knowledge,” and science in general, change the teachers’ 
perspectives and beliefs about their role in the policymaking process? Would the U.S. teachers 
in this study respond, as the Argentine teachers did, stating, “I do not know policy but ...”°? Who 
will be seated at the policymaking table as teachers (as policy protagonists) advocate for the very 
survival of public education? 

My practical and long-term aim is to develop a curriculum that can be infused into teacher 
education to prepare teachers to engage in policy protagonism. Changes in policy and policy- 
making will only come from systematic and sustained engagement of teachers in policy activism 
in both real and virtual public spaces. The existence and growth of Teach Plus and other groups 
such as Bad Ass Teachers suggest that teachers wish to engage in policy protagonism and will 
seek out ways to learn how to do so. Policy protagonism offers both a conceptual and tangible 
approach to facilitate such public engagement. I would argue that there simply is no alternative: 
policy protagonism is needed and the map to the policymaking table must be navigated via 
digital spaces and in real time, now. 
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Teachers face considerable and increasing pressure in their working lives. Labor intensification com- 
pels teachers to work faster, harder, and longer. However, teachers also experience increasing external 
control over what they teach and how they teach. These processes are increasingly made possible by 
the “‘datafication” of teaching, whereby the educational process is increasingly transformed into num- 
bers that allow measurement, comparison, and the functioning of high-stakes accountability systems 
linked to rewards and sanctions. Although there is no question that being able to use student assess- 
ment data to support learning has an important place in teachers’ repertoire of skills, “datafication” 
refers to the use of data in a way that has become increasingly detached from supporting learning 
and is much more concerned with the management of teacher performance as an end in itself. This 
article presents two currents of critical thought in relation to teachers’ work, labor process theory 
and poststructural analyses grounded in the concept of performativity, and discusses them as a way 
of “making sense” of teachers’ work and the “‘datafication” of teaching, with a particular focus on 
questions of control and resistance. 

It seeks to understand why, despite the pressures on teachers, teacher resistance has seldom devel- 
oped in ways, at times, or on a scale that both experience and theoretical insight might have predicted. 
There are clearly significant differences between the two perspectives presented in this article, not 
least in the ways they conceptualize and explain “resistance.” However, common ground is identi- 
fiable and the two theoretical approaches can be bridged in a form that can be productive for those 
seeking to “speak back to the numbers.” In looking to broker this theoretical divide, I argue that frame 
theory, rooted within the sociology of social movements, can offer a fruitful way of theory bridging, 
while also providing the basis for a wider politics of transformation. The article offers several exam- 
ples of grassroots initiatives formed to oppose standardized testing in England that provide practical 
examples of this “ideas work” in action. 


In almost every part of the world, teachers experience similar pressures. Expectations are rising, 
often fueled by the competitive drive of global league tables (Sellar & Lingard, 2014). Quick fixes 
are sought to address the problems of systems often characterized as broken and failing (Levin, 
1998). Change is constant and seems to take place on a scale, and at a pace, that is unprecedented. 
It can appear as though everywhere there is a restlessness and everything is urgent. At the same 
time, there is a downward pressure on public investment in education. Even before the economic 
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crash of 2008, a global orthodoxy of tight public money was well-established, and since the crash, 
austerity-driven pressures to contain public spending have amplified (Sen, 2015). Within public 
education systems, teachers face a squeeze between efforts to drive system “output” up (increas- 
ingly gauged in terms of standardized test scores), and a simultaneous pressure to keep costs 
down. 

Teachers experience these pressures in the form of a relentless drive to “raise standards” while 
the test scores generated to measure “output” are in turn used to compare teacher against teacher, 
school against school and, increasingly, nation against nation (Apple, 2005; Steiner-Khamsi, 
2003). Central to these developments is the transformation of complex educational processes 
into data points that can be used to sort, order, benchmark, compare, and rank. Numbers, and 
“data,” become increasingly significant in framing the working lives and experience of teachers 
(Ball, 2015), often made possible by the increased use of technology. 

The measurement of everything is central to the modern educational experience, whereby suc- 
cess is framed in terms of targets achieved and performance is evaluated through ever more com- 
plex metrics (Grek, 2009; Grek, 2015; Ozga, 2009). Teachers and schools that fail to meet spec- 
ified targets are increasingly met with punitive responses. It seems as though it is not possible to 
speak back to the numbers because the numbers speak for themselves. Numbers assume a form of 
objective reality that is apparently beyond question (Taubman, 2009). Consequently, teachers not 
only experience a relentless intensification of their labor, but this is compounded by a growing 
sense of alienation as teachers are compelled to focus on outputs over individuals (Allen, 2014). 
This experience is captured in the reflections of an English teacher whom I interviewed in 2007: 


There are demands put on you about teaching your subject. But my personal feeling is to be a good 
teacher you have to have a relationship with these children and ... they want it. They need it. I mean 
they don’t have to like you but you have to have the respect, you have to have the time to build the 
relationships with them ... but maybe we don’t have the time to build those relationships because 
Statistics say ... data says ... target says ... the child becomes a number that you have to teach. It’s 
all about the statistics, their data ... their targets, as opposed to building the relationship with the 
child. (Interview data from Carter & Stevenson, 2008) 


This focus on the changing nature of teachers’ work must inevitably focus on questions of 
control, and what, more specifically, Goodrich (1920/1975) called the “frontier of control” as 
the point of contestation between managerial authority and worker autonomy. In this article I am 
interested in understanding how the forms of control that that have reengineered these changes 
in teachers’ work are underpinned by what Roberts-Holmes (2015) has called the “datafication” 
of teaching, and what Stephen Ball (2015) has referred to as the “tyranny of numbers.” In turn, 
I am concerned with how these experiences of control open up possibilities of “resistance”! 
and “movement building spaces” (Anyon, 2014, p. 178). In summary, how might we connect the 
“datafication” of teaching with teachers’ preparedness to “speak back to the numbers?” 

My focus on developments in teachers’ work, and in particular on questions of control, 
point to theoretical frameworks that begin with a critical questioning of the often unquestioned 


Sem IGc ares ee eee P 
'In placing this in quotation marks I am framing the notion of resistance in its broadest sense. Organized acts of 


collective resistance are extremely important, but for the purpose of this article the definition of resistance is much more 
catholic. The intention in part is to problematize, rather than romanticize, what resistance can mean, and the forms it 
might take. 
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assumptions about “continuous improvement” underpinning much school effectiveness and 
improvement literature. Such questions have long been recognized as central to the study of 
teachers’ work (Gewirtz, 1997; Ingersoll, 2009; Moe, 2002). However, in this article, I focus 
on two particular currents in the study of teachers’ labor, which both offer sharp critiques of 
contemporary developments in teachers’ work and seek to explicitly connect the experiences 
of teachers with the responses of teachers, specifically the possibilities of resistance. The two 
currents might be located in the structuralist and the poststructuralist traditions, respectively. 
First, labor process theory is grounded in Marxist analyses of work. It emerged in its modern 
form following publication of Harry Braverman’s highly influential Labor and Monopoly Cap- 
ital (1974) and has been applied specifically to teachers’ work. Second, and more recent, is a 
poststructuralist current that draws on Foucault’s (1977) notions of power and has coalesced 

around Lyotard’s (1984) concept of performativity. 

The two approaches are grounded in quite different traditions and these differences and their 
implications are explored. However, I also identify where there are commonalities in approach, 
where one might be used to inform the other, and where elements of crossover may allow for a type 
of productive fusion. I want to argue that frame theory, a particular tradition within the sociology 
of social movements, offers a basis for this type of theory-bridging. Frame theory focuses on how 
those in “controlled settings” (Noakes & Johnston, 2005, p. 3) reject the authoritative version of 
reality (Gamson, Fireman, & Rytina, 1982) and begin to “reframe” their context in a way that 
exposes injustice and thereby opens up the possibility of a challenge to the orthodoxy. Frame 
theory has been described as “bringing ideas back in” (Oliver & Johnston, 2000, p. 37) to the 
study of social movements, and I argue that recognizing the importance of this “ideas work” is 
essential if collective resistance is to develop from individual grievances and a sense of injustice. 
Included in the analysis are several examples of grassroots initiatives that have been formed to 
oppose standardized testing in England that serve to illustrate this reframing in action. 

My principal aim here is to “think through” an apparent impasse in critical approaches to un- 
derstanding teachers’ work and resistance caused by a theoretical polarization within critical tra- 
ditions. This article also seeks to “think beyond” this unconstructive intellectual standoff which I 
believe is unhelpful to those actively engaged in mobilizing collective responses to datafication in 
teaching. In using frame theory to “theory bridge,” I argue it becomes possible to suture together 
competing perspectives, and thereby develop the theoretical pluralism necessary for understand- 
ing contemporary developments in teachers’ work. 


PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE AND REFLECTION 


In writing this article I am confronting issues in my own history that I have wrestled with, but that 
now seem more troubling than ever. As an educator I have always seen myself as an “activist” of 
some description (principally through my membership of, and participation in, education labor 
unions in both the school and higher education sectors). During this time I have sought to develop 
collective responses to increases in managerial control and efforts by both the state and employers 
to roll back the frontier of control at the expense of educators. Although I have participated in 
many successful initiatives, it has often seemed as though the tide of reform has only slowed but 
not stopped, and certainly not reversed. Collective resistance has often failed to materialize when, 
or in forms, that I had assumed and hoped it would. These frustrations in my activist life have also 
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been mirrored in my academic life, where the collective mobilizations of teachers that I and other 
scholars have predicted have seldom materialized. On the contrary, Hall and McGinity’s (2015) 
study of recent education reform in England claims, that there is “a high level of compliance 
amongst teachers working in schools in England with regards to the reconceptualization of their 
work and their identities” (p. 3). 

It is as though a whole raft of certainties that have guided my life, most obviously “the worse 
it gets (in terms of material conditions), the better it gets (in terms of collective resistance)” no 
longer apply, if indeed they ever did. To borrow from the reflections of Michael Burawoy, writing 
30 years after he commenced work on Manufacturing Consent (1 979), I wonder if “I was blind to 
the future that was already opening before me” and in being “riveted to the past ... I had my back 
to the future” (Burawoy, 2004, p. 3). This is therefore a personal project to make sense of matters 
that have guided my life; but on the basis of 30 years of experience as an activist, I now feel that 
I understand less than ever. In my own personal reflections in this article, I hope that I might also 
provide some insight to the public school teacher in my master’s class who commented on the 
tension she experiences in her professional life between what she believes in and what she does 
every day—‘‘This course has made me realize I don’t really like who I am at work.” 

In some very modest way, I hope that this article might help her make sense of her world and 
help her understand how she might change it. It does not claim to provide answers, but is offered 
in the belief that engaging in a dialogue about troubling questions is the starting point for the 
possibility of political transformation (Apple, 2013; Freire, 1970). 

I am writing from the perspective of someone who has always studied and worked in the 
English education system. Many of the developments that are the concern of this article are 
global in their form (Robertson, 2000; Spring, 2014), but I leave it to others to judge to what 
extent the analysis I present, inevitably a product of my own history, is reflective of developments 
and experiences in other parts of the world. England can be considered the crucible of neoliberal 
restructuring in both K-12 schools (Jones, 2016) and universities (Slaughter & Leslie, 1997), 
but these are policies that have traveled far and wide (Ball, 1998; Rizvi & Lingard, 2010). 
Readers must make their own judgement about how, and in what ways, the globalized forces of 
homogeneity are tempered by the specifics of local context. 

Finally, in trying to “make sense” of these issues, this article is theoretical in its orientation 
and ambition. It is not an empirical study, although it draws on previous empirical studies I have 
participated in. I also draw on several practical examples of activism and campaigning to illus- 
trate the possibilities of resistance that I believe are opening up as teachers, and others, “speak 
back to the numbers.” However, my principal intention is to “think aloud” about how competing 
theoretical perspectives might be bridged in ways that do not just help us to understand resistance, 
but to develop it. It is unapologetically uncertain, but it is no less ambitious for that. 


TEACHERS’ WORK AND LABOR PROCESS THEORY—CONTROL 
FROM ABOVE 


Raewyn Connell’s classic study Teachers’ Work (1985) highlighted the importance of recognizing 
that “teachers are workers, teaching is work and the school is a workplace” (p. 69). Teaching 
is viewed as a labor process in which those who are able are required to sell their labor power 
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in a market exchange. Employers then have the task of transforming labor power (the ability 
to work) into work itself and this task is the function of management. Labor process analysis 
is rooted in the Marxist tradition and focuses on questions of control and the imperative to 
realize value in the production process (Marx, 1990). Underpinning this analysis is the premise 
that work takes place within a specific set of capitalist social relations and that those relations 
are necessarily antagonistic and conflictual. The goal of the employer is to maximize surplus 
value as the basis for generating profit, and from this imperative emerges the potential for a 
struggle over the distribution of value created. Collective resistance, at some point and in some 
form, becomes the inevitable outcome as workers seek to reclaim the value their labor has 
created. 

Presented in this form, such a debate can seem obtuse and even irrelevant to the work of 
many teachers. The vast majority of teachers work in public systems and the notion of surplus 
or profit can seem alien (although the growth of for-profit sectors, sometimes within public sys- 
tems [Verger, Fontdevila, & Zancajo, 2016], may make this process of exploitation increasingly 
transparent). Such teachers are not involved in the production of a good or service for sale, and 
indeed it is not immediately obvious what it is that teachers “produce” (Carter, 1997) or what 
“value” means in a teaching context (Harvie, 2006). Given these complexities, it is tempting to 
argue that labor-process analysis has little to contribute to an understanding of developments in 
teaching and teachers’ work (Bach, Kessler, & Heron, 2006). 

In this article I want to argue that labor process analysis continues to be relevant to 
understanding teaching but that early applications of labor process theory to teachers’ 
work were limited, and these limitations have only in part been addressed by more recent 
contributions. 

Interest in labor process theory emerged following publication of Harry Braverman’s La- 
bor and Monopoly Capital (1974) in which he argued that work was becoming increasingly 
routinized so that “low-skill” elements of any task could be reallocated to less qualified and 
cheaper labor (what Braverman described as “the separation of conception from execution” p. 
114). The increased division of labor, and concomitant deskilling, would not only drive down 
costs but also increase managerial control in ways first anticipated by F. W. Taylor’s advocacy of 
scientific management (Taylor, 1911) or what Seifert and Li (2014) have more recently referred 
to as “neo-Taylorism.” Braverman’s analysis was focused largely on the labor process of manual 
workers, but attention was also devoted to analyzing deskilling trends in white-collar clerical 
work. 

This deskilling thesis, and its associated claim of “proletarianization,” was quickly applied to 
teachers (Carlson, 1987, in the United States; Ozga & Lawn, 1981, in the UK; Smyth, 2001, in 
Australia). Carlson (1987) for example highlighted the growth of standardized and scripted cur- 
ricula and the use of unqualified labor, both of which remain important issues 30 years later (see 
Horn, 2014). For Carlson, further evidence of proletarianization was provided by the transforma- 
tion of American teachers’ collective organizations from conservative professional associations 
into more militant labor unions (Golin, 2002; Murphy, 1990). Parallel developments were evl- 
dence elsewhere. For example, in England, the first ever national teachers’ strike had taken place 
in 1969 and there were increased signs of teacher militancy throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
(Seifert, 1987). Indeed in the mid-1980s in England, teachers entered into a protracted indus- 
trial dispute (lasting from 1984 through to 1986) that was ostensibly about pay, but as The Times 
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newspaper recognized, was really about the future direction of education reform in England and 
therefore, by implication, a struggle over teachers’ work and the “frontier of control.” 


At the heart of the teachers’ dispute is not money but management. ... This dispute is about resistance 
to change in working practices. (The Times, March 19, 1985, quoted in Ball, 1988, pp. 296-297) 


This radicalization of teacher unions, and the concomitant growth in militancy, was initially 
seen as the vindication of the proletarianization thesis which assumed that the “workerization” of 
teachers (deskilling and labor intensification) would lead inevitably to collective resistance and in- 
dustrial action. In England, however, the teachers’ dispute ended in defeat (Rieser, 2016), while 
in the United States teacher union militancy appeared to have been absorbed into bureaucratic 
collective bargaining processes (Hannaway & Rotherham, 2006). It was as though the demoral- 
ization that followed these setbacks for militant teacher unionism also presaged dissatisfaction 
with the explanatory power of labor process analysis to link attacks on teachers’ labor process 
with collective responses by teachers. Any conception of “proletarianization” was clearly more 
complex than some had suggested and the apparent inevitability of resistance was certainly not 
assured. With this lost sense of inevitability, interest in labor process analysis ebbed. 

However, since these developments there has been renewed interest in labor process theory 
and its relevance to teachers with an explicit intention to address deficiencies exposed in earlier 
iterations of the approach (Carter & Stevenson, 2012; Reid, 2003; Stevenson, 2007). This inter- 
est almost certainly emerged from a recognition that labor process analysis continues to offer a 
powerful analysis of, and explanation for, many developments in teachers’ work, even if it might 
not act as a reliable predictor of future action. Reid (2003), for example, argued that labor pro- 
cess analysis in relation to teaching had been overdependent on the concept of deskilling and the 
process of proletarianization, both of which represented an obstacle to more fully understand- 
ing changing developments in teachers’ work. Reid makes the case for labor process analysis to 
move beyond a preoccupation with the detail of teachers’ work (what teachers do) and to focus 
on understanding how their work is organized. This reaffirmed a need to see the control func- 
tion of management as central to labor process analysis and to shift focus from the effects of 
control to the purpose and forms of control. For Reid, the need for increased control derived not 
only from the need to intensify the labor of teachers (get “more for less” according to Sinclair, 
Ironside, & Seifert, 1996), but also to assert more control over the qualitative nature of teaching, 
or what teachers teach, recognizing the vital and distinctive ideological function performed by 
teachers within the capitalist state (Apple, 2004). Appreciating the ideological role of teachers 
becomes essential to understanding why questions of control have loomed so large for teachers, 
and arguably much more so than for other professions. 

Central to Reid’s argument is that labor process theorists need a more nuanced analysis of how 
teachers’ work is controlled, and in particular how compliance is secured through teachers’ con- 
sent; these themes were developed by Bob Carter, Rowena Passy, and myself (Carter, Stevenson, 
& Passy, 2010) in our study of a teacher labor force reform in England and Wales between 2003 
and 2008. 

Our work was based on an empirical study (Carter & Stevenson, 2008) of a package of re- 
forms referred to as “workforce remodeling” (Department for Education and Skills, 2003). In 
essence the reforms were intended to address teachers’ concerns about rising workloads, while 
also maintaining a focus on the government’s “standards agenda” (the government’s own phrase 
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to describe its focus on raising standardized test scores). Distilled to its most basic form, the re- 
forms sought to reduce teacher workload while simultaneously raising tests scores. This was to be 
secured by ensuring that teachers focused on the “core task of improving teaching and learning” 
(Rewards and Incentives Group [RIG], 2005, para 2.7) while teaching assistants (TAs) undertook 
“noncore” tasks. At one level this was uncontentious, with little dispute about the use of TAs to 
undertake a range of administrative and bureaucratic roles that teachers believed were a poor use 
of their time (e.g., undertaking bulk photocopying or data inputting). However, in other areas of 
teachers’ work, the changes were far more contentious. One teachers’ union refused to support 
the policy as it provided for “cover supervisors” (teaching assistants) taking responsibility for the 
classes of absent teachers (classic labor substitution of the type identified by Carlson, 1987). An- 
other tendency that emerged was a sharpening division between the narrow academic and wider 
pastoral roles of teachers. There was evidence that responsibility for the latter was being passed 
to those in teaching assistant roles (most of whom were women), thereby reinforcing a a. 
and gendered, perspective ‘about the “core task of teaching and learning” in which “caring” was 
reallocated to cheaper, largely female, labor (Hammersley-Fletcher, 2008). 

Workforce Remodeling, with its emphasis on the efficient deployment of labor, displayed many 
of the key features of Taylorist scientific management. Certainly the increased use of less qual- 
ified and cheaper labor pointed to processes of labor substitution and deskilling. However, this 
was also accompanied by much greater use of performance data in order to measure output and 
productivity. Performance pay systems were expanded with growing evidence that student test 
data was a key driver underpinning judgments. Classic Taylorism had always relied on the ability 
to quantify the value of each worker to ensure that the rewards and sanctions that underpin sci- 
entific management can be correctly applied (Taylor, 1911). Standardized testing, combined with 
improved technology for “data harvesting” now provided an architecture to assert much more 
direct control over teachers’ work. In such a system the increased quantification of individual 
teacher performance provided the “science” used to legitimate the new scientific management. 

However, as our study sought to demonstrate, attempts to present a clear and unambiguous 
picture of deskilling, and hence proletarianization, were problematic. Although there was evi- 
dence of a separation of conception from execution (with evidence of a division of labor between 
those who design and those who deliver), there was also considerable diversity of practice across 
individual schools and a counter-narrative of “new professionalism” (RIG, 2005) framed around 
professional standards and increased accountability (Carter, Stevenson, & Passy, 2010). The frag- 
mentation of work and its redesign were apparent, but so, too, was an increased flexibility with 
the erosion of sharp divisions of labor allowing a more fluid approach to job roles. Taylorist ap- 
proaches to work offered only part of the explanation of workforce reform. Echoing Reid (2003), 
it was clear that a much more fruitful approach to labor process analysis was a focus on the or- 
ganization of work, rather than a narrow concern with labor substitution and deskilling. 

Within our study the focus on the mechanisms of control and compliance was evident in the 
emergence of an “extended managerialism” (Carter, Stevenson, & Passy, 2010, p. 137), whereby 
control from above was driven downward within the organizational structure through the growth 
of a cadre of “middle leaders.” These middle leaders became increasingly responsible for the 
performance of those they “line managed,” and in so doing, often became detached from their 
classroom teacher colleagues. 

This transformation of the role of the middle leader becomes central to understanding the new 
labor process of teaching. Rather than a simple divide between “conception and execution,’ what 
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emerged during the period of workforce remodeling was an increasingly blurred distinction be- 
tween the two. Middle leaders increasingly took on a role enforcing the target-driven objectives 
imposed by the state on school management and transmitted within schools through manage- 
ment. Not only did this extension occur through the involvement of middle leaders in a range of 
managerial practices (lesson observation, increased performance monitoring, pay determination) 
but it also extended the ideology of management deeper into the workforce. One principal in our 
study described it as the creation of a group of “mini-principals” in her school whereby a lan- 
guage of “distributed leadership” (Carter, Stevenson, & Passy, 2010, p. 92) masked a process of 
managerialization in which so-called middle leaders had responsibility (and accountability) but 
little meaningful autonomy. 

Our research was, above all, a study in labor relations, and hence, our interest in the study 
on forms of resistance focused on teachers’ collective organization, specifically their unions. In 
the book that details the project (Carter, Stevenson, & Passy, 2010), we set out how collective 
teacher resistance to the increased managerial control of teachers’ labor offered the prospect of a 
form of union renewal (Fairbrother, 1996, 2000; Gall, 2008; Kumar & Schenk, 2006) involving a 
commitment to challenge neoliberal restructuring, as well as “transformed union forms and rela- 
tions based more on workplace organization and membership participation” (Carter, Stevenson, 
& Passy, 2010, p. 156). Put simply, we argued that increased tensions in the workplace, arising 
from workforce reform and attacks on teachers’ labor process, provided opportunities for union 
organization to mobilize teachers and to push back the frontier of control in favor of educators 
and at the expense of the new managerialism. 

In our conclusion we speculated that the Taylorization of work embedded within the work- 
force reforms (labor substitution, deskilling, increased performance monitoring and surveillance), 
combined with post-economic crisis austerity (at that point already emerging), would presage 
increased resistance and would lead inexorably and inevitably to an organized challenge from 
below. In reality, in the decade since that research was completed, reforms have continued apace, 
while teachers’ collective resistance has been insufficient to challenge the trajectory of policy. 

With hindsight, it seems we were culpable of the same residual determinism that had been a 
feature of the first wave of labor process theorists, and that pointed to the inevitability of collective 
challenge. While it is undoubtedly the case that work-related grievances are often a precondition 
for action, such a point fails to adequately acknowledge Noakes and Johnston’s (2005) assertion 
that “there is no simple relationship between injustice and mobilization. Injustice is much more 
common and much more persistent than collective efforts to oppose it” (p. 1). Merryn Hutchings 
made this argument in her review of our book (Hutchings, 2010). Based on her substantial research 
into different aspects of the workforce remodeling program and its implementation (Hutchings 
et al., 2009), her observation was that there was “‘very little evidence of resistance to the various 
reforms” (Hutchings, 2010, p. 112). This analysis is echoed by Hall and McGinity when in their 
more recent study of teachers’ responses to radical system reform they observed “very little ev- 
idence of overt resistance and precious few hints of covert resistance” (Hall & McGinity, 2015, 
pA). 

Hutchings offers a number of explanations for this lack of resistance, including the incremental 
nature of the reforms and the popularity of some elements of the reforms (such as noncontact 
time for primary school teachers, or limits on covering for absent colleagues). However, her more 
fundamental point was that “there also seemed to be something about the way that teachers define 
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themselves and their role that made resistance unlikely” (Hutchings, 2010, p. 112). In elaborating 
her argument, and drawing on her own study, Hutchings made the following point: 


Some of the teachers interviewed about their planning practices reported a strong culture of moni- 
toring and accountability, but rather than resisting it, some, particularly in primary schools, tended 
to respond with feelings of inadequacy. While this was described as pressure that they put on them- 
selves, it could only have arisen in a context where plans are sometimes scrutinised. One experienced 


primary teacher told us that she wrote detailed plans “because I’m frightened not to.” (Hutchings, 
2010, p. 113) 


This analysis by Hutchings highlights what remains a significant problem in labor process 
theory. As a way of theorizing developments in teachers’ work, labor process analysis continues 
to provide coherent and cogent critique. The increasing intensification of teachers’ labor, associ- 
ated deskilling, and growing use of performance-related pay systems as a means of control are all 
consummate management strategies from a labor process perspective. Much of this approach de- 
pends on the quantification of teacher performance that makes measurement, and therefore com- 
parison, possible. Indeed rooting an analysis of teachers’ work as first and foremost a process of 
exploitation may become more obvious as for-profit provision expands (Verger et al., 2016) and 
the processes of exploitation become more visible. However, even with a focus on the “forms and 
purpose of control” (Reid, 2003), rather than the less helpful focus on “proletarianization,” labor 
process analysis fails to adequately reflect the complex ways in which consent is manufactured 
and compliance is secured. Fear, underpinned by draconian management systems, clearly plays an 
important part in securing control (Stevenson & Wood, 2013) and helps to explain why teachers 
may be reluctant to challenge what many of them believe is a punishing system. However, such 
an explanation fails to recognize or explain “how teachers had been overwhelmingly won over 
to accepting and/or embracing neo-liberal reforms” (Hall & McGinity, 2015, p. 12). Although 
many, including myself, would contest Hall and McGinity’s assertion of co-option on this scale 
(see Berry, 2016), and it is always important to acknowledge the daily acts of resistance of orga- 
nized teachers (see http://www.teachersolidarity.com), few would challenge the assertion that the 
English school system has been transformed along radical neoliberal lines and that much of this 
has been accomplished in the face of limited opposition. Given these conclusions it is important 
to look elsewhere to develop an analysis that is able to explain the phenomena being discussed. 


TEACHERS’ WORK IN AN AGE OF PERFORMATIVITY—CONTROL 
FROM WITHIN 


Those who are critical of the neoliberal turn in education policy and its impact on teachers, 
teaching, and the experience of students, but who are uncomfortable with the determinism often 
associated with labor process analysis, have looked elsewhere for the thinking tools that can help 
understand the developments in teachers’ work. Ball (2013) explicitly rejects the need to commit 
to a particular theoretical or disciplinary standpoint, or to be aligned with “some orthodoxy or 
community of like-minded scholars committed to a single theoretical position” (pp. 1-2) and 
argues that scholars need to be free to find spaces beyond, or indeed in between, traditional the- 
oretical approaches from which it becomes possible to offer analysis and critique. He recognizes 
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the scale and significance of the shift in education policy identified in the analysis above, and 
much of the analysis is shared. However, drawing on the work of Foucault in particular, he argues 
that the distinctive nature of these reforms is embedded within particular policy technologies of 
the market, managerialism, and performativity. In this context performativity is described as: 


... atechnology, culture and a mode of regulation that employs judgements, comparisons and displays 

as means of incentive, control, attrition and change—based on rewards and sanctions (both material 
and symbolic). The performances (of individual subjects or organizations) serve as measures of pro- 
ductivity or output, or displays of “quality,” or “moments” of promotion or inspection. As such they 
stand for, encapsulate or represent the worth, quality or value of an individual or organization within 
a field of judgement. The issue of who controls the field of judgement is crucial. One key aspect of 
the current educational reform movement may be seen as struggles over the control of the field of 
judgement and its values. (Ball, 2003, p. 216) 


Ball questions “Who is it that is to determine what is to count as a valuable, effective or sat- 
isfactory performance and what measures or indicators are considered as valid?” (2003, p. 216). 
His response is that “[t]ypically, at least in the UK, these struggles are currently highly individu- 
alized as teachers, as ethical subjects, find their values challenged, or displaced, by the terrors of 
performativity” (2003, p. 216). Policy technologies are about more than securing change within 
the system, but are also fundamentally about the recasting of teachers and “what it means to be a 
teacher” (p. 218). Often framed in the language of autonomy, deregulation, freedom, and innova- 
tion, policy technologies represent new forms of control in which a hollowed-out state both steps 
back, and steps in, through new forms of “regulated self-regulation” (Jessop, 2002, p. 199). 

Teachers wishing to survive, or thrive, within these new forms of control need to reconstitute 
themselves as “neoliberal professionals” with different policy technologies bringing forth dis- 
tinctive identities (Ball, 2003, p. 217). All are graded and ranked based on an assessment that 
measures how much “value” they have “added.” Individual contribution is what counts, made 
possible by the “datafication” (Roberts-Holmes, 2015) of many of the pedagogical and organi- 
zational aspects of school life. Collective identities are encouraged only insofar as they support 
corporate objectives (membership of “the team” or the “learning community”). More established 
and autonomous collectivities, such as teacher union membership, are rejected as part of “the 
destruction of solidarities based upon a common professional identity” (Ball, 2003, p. 219). 

Hall and Noyes (2009), discussing the same policy period as Carter and Stevenson’s 2008 
study, adopt a similar Foucauldian framework. In their study they seek to demonstrate how the 
experience of particular policy technologies in England in the mid-2000s, specifically the role 
of the national inspectorate, Ofsted, but also the policy at the time of “School Self Evaluation” 
(Department for Education and Skills & Ofsted, 2004), were establishing new “regimes of truth” 
(Foucault, 1977). In their study they describe how a school designated as failing was transformed 
into an apparently successful one, following a radical reengineering of the professional practices 
of teachers. At its core was the use of numbers to establish a new reality. As Hall and Noyes 
(2009) assert: 


Statistics were fundamental to the regime of truth created within the educational discourse of the 
school. Aggregated lesson grades provided a proxy for quality of teaching and learning; Ofsted de- 
scriptors and numerical grades reduced the vocabulary for describing lessons, and even teachers, to 
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simple hierarchical formulations. In this climate, passing judgement, on yourself or on others, be- 
comes the ideal mode of talking about teaching. (Hall & Noyes, 2009, p. 853) 


Turning the world into one characterized by numbers imbued it with a nonnegotiable sense 
of truth, in ways that parallel the use of numbers in neo-Taylorism. As Hall and Noyes demon- 
Strate, the scope to challenge this new reality for those uncomfortable with it was limited. One 
option was to quit, which, as Ball (2003) indicates, is simultaneously an act of resistance and 
capitulation. More likely is that teachers form professional identities that are reconstituted in 
order to align with the externally determined notion of the “good teacher” (Connell, 2009). In 
more extreme cases, the system encourages a range of unethical practices from system “gaming” 
(Adams, 2016) to more explicit examples of dishonesty (Turner, 2016). In Hall and Noyes’s study 
they demonstrate powerfully how the school’s quality assurance regime established a Panopticon- 
like system of se/f-surveilfance and a form of control from within. Although the system of school 
self-evaluation which Hall and Noyes had described has been withdrawn at a formal level in 
England (in the name of freeing schools from bureaucracy), there is ample evidence that out- 
side of these formal systems the disciplinary mechanisms they brought forth remain largely 
intact. 

Many others attest to similar experiences to those identified by Hall and Noyes, and have drawn 
on notions of performativity to make sense of the changing nature of teachers’ work. Roberts- 
Holmes’ (2015) study of the experience of early-years educators showed how their work was 
increasingly being framed in performative terms with the need to demonstrate the satisfactory 
progress of preschool children. His work highlights how performative cultures serve not only 
to increase the control over practitioners, but to shift pedagogical practice so that, in turn, the 
experience of students and young people becomes framed by performativity. From a very early age 
children are learning to live in a performative world. In this case Roberts-Holmes demonstrates 
how early-years educators in his study undertook a form of “educational triage” (Roberts-Holmes, 
2015, p. 308), whereby the children in their care were quickly assessed, ranked, and allocated 
to groups depending on their relationship to a particular performance threshold. Those deemed 
close to the threshold were identified as high need and provided with additional support, while 
those considered likely to achieve the threshold consistently and those with little or no chance 
of achieving the threshold, were considered lower priority, and correspondingly, received less 
support. 

Such experiences sat uncomfortably with the teachers in Roberts-Holmes’ study. The sys- 
tem challenged their professional beliefs and compromised their values. “Complex holistic child- 
centred principles, sensitive pedagogies and assessments were in danger of being marginalized” 
(Roberts-Holmes, 2015, p. 313) by the drive to both feed the system with the numbers it required 
and also meet the expectations of progress that teachers felt obliged to evidence for their own 
self-protection. None of this was without tension and, echoing Hall and Noyes, Roberts-Holmes 
describes teachers who tried to reconcile the need to perform with the urge to resist. 


_.. there was evidence that some of the early years teachers questioned, challenged and resisted 
the performativity culture and retained, where they could, their child-centred focus. However, the 
intensification of early years governance has resulted in the “datafication” of early years teachers 
and children in which the public and constant hierarchical ranking, ordering and classification of 
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children, teachers and schools constrained such democratic pedagogical spaces, visions and possibil- 
ities. (Roberts-Holmes, 2015, p. 313) 


Roberts-Holme’s presentation of this issue raises questions at the heart of this article: How can 
teachers speak back to the numbers? What does “resistance” look like? What generates it, and 
how can we begin to explain either its presence or its absence? 

At this point I return to the work of Stephen Ball, and an article co-written with Antonio 
Olmedo (Ball & Olmedo, 2013) in which the authors specifically explore notions of resistance, 
emerging from Ball’s 2003 analysis. In presenting their arguments Ball and Olmedo make clear 
their interest is in developing a “different” approach to resistance—one that speaks to “the partic- 
ular plight of the teacher who stands alone in their classroom or their staff common room, and sees 
something ‘cracked”” (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, p. 85). In the same opening paragraph, they assert, 
“We have nothing critical to say about, and nothing but admiration for, the efforts of collective 
resistance.” But, as they say in their conclusion, their aim is to avoid relying on “grand narratives, - 
or simple normativities” (p. 94), and instead choose to focus on “subjectivity, transgression and 
possibilities” (p. 94). Such an approach stands in contrast to the labor process analysis and its 
emphasis on collective and organized action. 

Ball and Olmedo’s article originated from unsolicited e-mail correspondence from teachers 
and educators who had contacted Stephen Ball to raise issues and open a discussion about his 
work on performativity and their own experience of working within performative systems. He 
quotes several of the e-mails, and the exchanges which followed, that highlight the ways in which 
these “normal” teachers working in the “normality” of their classrooms (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, 
p. 86) are troubled by their experiences as “neo-liberal professionals” (Ball, 2003), and in some 
cases, how they have sought to challenge the policy technologies that frame their professional 
lives. In these cases, they do not resist against a specific institution, group, or class, but challenge 
a “form of power” (Foucault, 1982, quoted in Ball & Olmedo 2013). The nature of these e-mail 
exchanges can be considered a process of “problematization,” in Foucauldian terms, whereby 
there is a rejection of polemics (with its apparent closing down of possibilities), followed by a 
focus on posing open questions grounded in the real experiences of subjects. 


. it begins with questions that arise not necessarily from the [doctrinal] frameworks themselves 
but from our “lived experiences” in society. We can and should put these questions not only to the 
doctrinal frameworks (to “politics”), but also to a variety of frameworks and with no assumption that 
any or all of them will offer adequate answers. (Foucault, 1997, p. 113) 


Ball and Olmedo argue that by posing questions in this way and by engaging in such dia- 
logues, we begin to question not only what we do, but who we are. They assert, “It requires the 
deconstruction and recreation of the self and a certain capacity to examine ourselves critically” 
(Ball & Olmedo, 2013, p. 89) and from within the practices of performativity there emerge the 
possibilities of practices of resistance, described as “deciphering, understanding, unravelling and 
retranslating” (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, p. 93). This is not high-visibility resistance, of the type 
we might normally envision when we think of those who “fight back” (interestingly the phrase 
used by one of Ball’s correspondents describing past efforts to resist). It is not about protests and 
picket lines, but rather it is a process of “self-overcoming” as the writers of the e-mails articulate a 
process of “refusing the mundane ... turning away from excellence [as determined by others] 
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unsettling truths” (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, p. 94). This is what Ball and Olmedo mean by “care of 
the self” as teachers question themselves, their work, and their own role in reinforcing the world 
that troubles them. Through these reflexive practices, in this instance undertaken by the simple 
individual act of articulating ideas in e-mails, the teachers begin to question “the possibilities and 
impossibilities of transgression” (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, p. 94). 

In an article that illustrates many of these points, five scholars working in higher education 
(Duckworth, Lord, Dunne, Atkins, & Watmore, 2016) discuss how their experience of informal 
e-mail exchanges between themselves as professional colleagues and collaborators progressively 
began to open up a “critical space” in which it became possible to develop alternative discourses 
to the performative, and masculinist, discourses that framed their working lives. The authors argue 
“the feminised critical spaces that may emerge from such communities are a multifaceted refuge 
or asylum, and a forum for “being” and for “being yourself” (Duckworth et al., 2016, p. 13). 

This is “care of the self” as described by Ball and Olmedo (2013), and it provides another sig- 
nificant example of resistance through a process of “self-writing” in which the act of articulating 
ideas opens up a reflective space to think otherwise. The perspective outlined above is helpful 
in making explicit the complex ways in which neoliberalism seeps under the skin of its subjects 
and becomes absorbed into the bloodstream. It reminds us of Raymond Williams’s description of 
dominant ideas as “saturating the consciousness” (Williams in Apple, 2004, p. 4). 

However, although these articles provide important examples of acts of resistance, it is less 
clear how such critiques might develop into a more collective organized form. Although those in 
the labor process tradition may be accused of romanticizing resistance as something inevitable 
and heroic, those working in the perspective outlined here might be accused of the reverse. In 
disconnecting “resistance” from any organizational base there is little sense how resistance can 
grow into something beyond “the self’—there is no real sense of trajectory. The challenge is to 
find some way between the romanticizing of inevitable resistance and the promotion of a form 
of resistance that only ever appears as a small part in a much bigger story. In looking for some 
theoretical way through this binary my intention is to seek some productive coming together of 
the two perspectives presented. 


RESISTANCE FROM BELOW AND WITHIN: BRINGING IDEAS BACK IN 


I have presented two different perspectives that seek to analyze and explain developments in 
teachers’ work. These two perspectives demonstrate several points of difference and depar- 
ture. They reflect a range of tensions such as those between structuralist and poststructuralist 
analyses, the collective and the individual or neoliberalism as a class project within capitalism 
(Robertson, 2000, 2007), and neoliberalism as a new imaginary in which power assumes more 
diverse forms. These differences are meaningful and they are important to debate. However, 
too often the focus of criticism of individual approaches is poorly targeted and unproductive. 
For example, to accuse labor process theorists of a crude determinism is to fail to recognize 
the considerable shifts in thinking that have arisen as scholars have reassessed their pre- 
dictions of working class resistance which have been “dashed on the rocks of a renascent 
capitalism” (Burawoy, 2004, p. 13). In addition, criticisms of Ball and Olmedo’s silence on 
collective resistance risks criticizing them for something they, quite explicitly, did not set out to 


do. 
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A more productive approach is gained from identifying points of contact, and how these con- 
nections can act as starting points for thinking about “resistance.” In so doing, I am aware of the 
dangers of a simplistic and atheoretical “best of both worlds” approach in which the two perspec- 
tives are unproblematically conjoined in an intellectual marriage of convenience. It is important 
therefore not to gloss over differences. However, with that caveat in mind, I think the shared focus 
on the power of numbers as a form of ideological control whereby teachers are recast as obedient 
employees in a system that places a premium on compliance provides a starting point to think 
further about “resistance” and the active development of it. Whether it is about the construction 
of hegemonic control or the development of a new imaginary, the power of numbers has become 
central to framing the world in which teachers live and work. There can be no understanding the 
work of teachers without understanding the “tyranny of numbers” (Ball, 2015), and the role num- 
bers increasingly play in framing “regimes of practice” (Gunter & Forrester, 2009). Numbers are 
now central to creating an apparently uncontestable truth in which teachers are measured, ranked, 
judged, and rewarded or punished. It is numbers that have put the science into contemporary “‘sci- 
entific management” (Taylor, 1911). Numbers make real the targets that ensure that teachers focus 
only on “what works” with little time or energy to discuss “what matters” (Biesta, 2015). Both 
currents discussed in this article describe on turning the complex social process of learning into 
numbers in order to secure increased control of teachers’ work through forms of coercion and 
consent. 

In this final section I argue that drawing on social movement literature, in particular the tradi- 
tion associated with frame theory, it becomes possible to not only connect the two perspectives 
outlined here but also to inform wider debates about the development of grassroots activism and 
“resistance.” To illustrate these arguments, I will draw on a number of examples of action and 
activism in England that have developed in response to the policy agenda in that context. There 
is no attempt to analyze them systematically, or to make claims about their effectiveness as cam- 
paigns. They are offered as illustrations of emergent campaigns and movements that point to new 
possibilities and that are worthy of further research. 

Much social movement literature has focused on how collective resistance develops in re- 
sponse to specific grievances (Tarrow, 2011; Tilly, 1978), while other traditions have focused on 
the way in which contexts are shaped by political opportunities and spaces (Kriesi, 2004). Both 
approaches have, at different times, been criticized for being overly deterministic, and frame 
analysis offers a fruitful way of thinking beyond these limitations. Fundamentally, frame analysis 
is a process that emphasizes the importance of locating a problem (and its social and political 
elements) and identifying those responsible and counter-posing alternatives (“reframing”) as a 
precursor to developing collective action (Noakes & Johnston, 2005). 

Oliver and Johnston (2000) identify four different dimensions of frames. First, frames provide 
cognitive structures within which individuals begin to make sense of their experience. Second, 
they become the potential basis for collective action “insofar as they are shared by enough in- 
dividuals to channel individual behaviors into patterned social ones” (Oliver & Johnston, 2000, 
p. 41). Third, frames offer a methodological tool for detailed analysis of the cognitive orientations 
shared by the collective, and finally, they provide a way of capturing the dynamic nature of cogni- 
tive frames, whereby frame formation is treated as a process rather than a snapshot. For Oliver and 
Johnston, frames reflect “the cognitive process wherein people bring to bear background knowl- 
edge to interpret an event or circumstance and to locate it in a larger system of meaning” (Oliver 
& Johnston, 2000, p. 45). 
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Thinking of this process of framing has important implications for how resistance strategies 
can be developed in the difficult circumstances identified by both the currents presented in this 
article. In this final section, I set out five key issues and how they might inform thinking about 
how to “speak back to the numbers.” 

First, frame analysis prioritizes the importance of ideas and the need to be able to think oth- 
erwise about the world in which we work. Alternative ideas provide encouragement that another 
world is possible. Margaret Thatcher’s assertion, invoked many times, that “there is no alterna- 
tive” is a notion that has taken deep root in our collective psyche. In England, the drive to close 
down the spaces where alternative discourses can develop is well established, whether this is in 
the neoliberal workplace where dissent is increasingly recast as disloyalty (Stevenson, 2016) or 
the more explicit attempts to undermine the role of universities in educating future generations 
of teachers (Gibb, 2014). Frame analysis highlights the imperative of keeping alternative ideas 
alive, and for creating, defending, and extending the spaces in which such ideas can breathe. One 
practical illustration of this is the creation of a loose network of UK academics who organize 
under the heading “Reclaiming Schools” (http://www.reclaimingschools.org). On their website 
the group claims: 


We are often told there is no alternative to austerity, endless testing and targets, and forcing schools to 
become academies [equivalent to US Charter Schools]. This “dictatorship of no alternatives” cannot 
be overthrown without ideas. 

As a network of researchers we seek to challenge this by publicising evidence and arguments that 
offer a real alternative. We provide reliable knowledge on key issues such as tests, the National Cur- 
riculum, child poverty, Ofsted [the inspectorate], “British values,” literacy, and the government’s mis- 
use of statistical data. 

(http://www.reclaimingschools.org) 


The group’s most recent intervention is a publication entitled The Mismeasurement of Learning 
(National Union of Teachers, 2016). In the publication, scholars specializing in assessment issues 
explicitly seek to break the frame of “datafication,” while also reframing the debate around more 
positive alternatives. 

Second, frame analysis points to the need to ground ideas in the concrete experiences of teach- 
ers. There is a recognition within social movement literature, most obviously the strand associated 
with mobilization theory, that the search for alternatives must derive from dissatisfaction with the 
here and now (Tilly & Wood, 2013). Numbers underpin the policy technologies driving the inten- 
sification of teachers’ work and generate practices that conflict with teachers’ professional values. 
If teachers are to resist these processes, then any reframing must take teachers’ grievances as its 
starting point, as they are rooted in experiences of both exploitation and alienation. Frame theory 
emphasizes the importance of ideas, but these ideas cannot float free from the lived experiences 
of teachers. The challenge is to connect ideas and experiences in ways that allow teachers to 
identify, make sense of, and articulate their feelings of injustice. The spontaneous development 
in 2016 of a “You Can’t Test This” campaign illustrated this connection of activism and ideas. 
The campaign emerged when new national testing arrangements in primary schools in England 
attracted considerable opposition from many teachers. The aim of teachers involved in the cam- 
paign was to develop a range of learning opportunities in which outcomes explicitly could not 
be quantified—a form of “counter-datafication.” In so doing, those involved began to reframe 
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learning around a much richer notion of what teaching and learning could look like. According to 
the group’s Facebook page, “Teachers everywhere will be teaching brilliant things that can’t be 
tested. Let’s reclaim the classroom!” (https://www.facebook.com/events/ 159683580725 1285/). 

Third, frame analysis encourages us to think about resistance much more creatively than has 
often been the norm. It remains the case that references to resistance invoke traditional images of 
collective action, often masculinist and ritualistic. There is commonly a hierarchy of resistance 
that privileges the hero activist, and trivializes, or renders invisible, the myriad forms of resis- 
tance in which individuals every day speak back to the tyranny of numbers. Ball and Olmedo 
(2013) and Duckworth et al. (2016) remind us that resistance has never been purely a set-piece 
process, but now more than ever, it looks diverse in form and decentered in structure. In de- 
veloping more inclusive notions of activism, it is becoming increasingly important to think of 
the blogger alongside the union president. This is not to suggest an either/or bifurcation, but to 
make the case for a more inclusive understanding of “resistances” in which individuals and col- 
lectives may work in diverse and unpredictable ways. This is illustrated by the “You Can’t Test 
This” campaign referred to above, but also the emergence of a group called “Let Our Kids Be 
Kids” (https://letthekidsbekids.wordpress.com/). This group was formed by parents during the 
2016 testing crisis in England amid concerns about the impact of the tests on children. The group 
quickly focused its action on a national “stay away” of children from school on a day of standard- 
ized testing. However, the group also organized alternative actions (such as an outdoor activity 
event on the day of the tests) that acted as practical examples of what a more creative curriculum 
might look like. In this sense the action emerged as a practical manifestation of reframing. 

It is also important to highlight how, in all the examples provided above, these groups make 
considerable use of social media. What is clear is that social media is opening up new possibilities 
for activism and organizing, one form of which is the role of the web as an important alternative 
space where reframing takes place (Kahn & Kellner, 2004). 

Fourth, frame analysis points to the need to work horizontally and to make connections. As 
indicated, Ball and Olmedo deliberately set out to speak to “the teacher who stands alone in their 
classroom or their staff common room, and sees something ‘cracked’”’ (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, 
p. 85). Countless numbers of teachers will recognize themselves in that single fraction of a sen- 
tence. Ball and Olmedo present “care of the self,’ whereby individual teachers problematize the 
world they inhabit and begin to both question it and reimagine it as a form of resistance. This is 
precisely the form of resistance that traditional analyses often render invisible. For much social 
movement theory such acts are neither social nor a movement. This should not obviate the anal- 
ysis, but rather highlight the need to connect individual acts of resistance in ways that develop 
collective understandings. 

Frame analysis encourages us to think about how individuals engaged in “care of the self” 
are able to share their concerns so that care of the self becomes care for each other. Transform- 
ing individual concerns into shared understandings becomes central to developing the collective 
responses required to make significant change possible. Perhaps the best example of how this 
horizontal organizing and alliance building has developed is an emerging national campaign in 
England called “More Than a Score” (https://morethanascore.co.uk/). This group formed from 
the often disparate and localized campaigns about testing identified above and now brings to- 
gether teacher unions, parents groups, and specialist professional bodies. The very title of the 
group begins to reframe education in ways that challenge the reductivist nature of datafication. 
As the group’s website asserts, “National standardized tests used to rank and Judge schools reduce 
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children to statistics. This is grossly unfair—children are more than a score.” It goes on to argue 
“We want not only to campaign for reform of the present system, but to advocate for a better alter- 
native for assessment and accountability” (https://morethanascore.co.uk/our-vision/). Appropri- 
ately, the site also provides links to a number of research reports that make the case for alternative 
approaches to assessment that are different from those adopted in English education policy. 

The final element of frame analysis, which I want to argue underpins all others, is the im- 
portance of the individuals engaged in this “ideas work.” An obvious reference point for those 
involved in this work is Gramsci’s (1971) conception of the “organic intellectual,” whereby ac- 
tivists rooted within the subaltern movements provided the “intellectual and moral leadership” 
(Gramsci, 1971, p. 57, the essence of Gramsci’s notion of hegemony) that challenged dominant 
orthodoxies. This notion has been developed by many scholars, including Giroux (1988), who 
argued that teachers need to perform the role of “transformative intellectuals.” Their function is 
“to develop a discourse that unites the language of critique with the language of possibility, so 
that social educators recognize that ‘they can make changes’ and make ‘hope practical’” (Giroux, 
1988, p. 128). Such intellectuals are not in possession of a singular answer. Instead, they help oth- 
ers frame answers as all struggle collectively to make meaning from the world that presents as 
“cracked.” 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this article I want to respond to Hall and McGinity who assert that “theorizing 
and researching resistance at a time of widespread compliance has become an urgent issue for 
educational researchers” (Hall & McGinity, 2015, p. 13) and argue that the contribution of “ideas 
work” and the need for “bringing ideas back in” are central to making resistance happen, how- 
soever defined. Acts of resistance, individual or collective, high profile or barely visible, emerge 
from the cracks and contradictions of an education system in which complex human processes 
are reduced to numbers and the engines that drive the machine are performativity and marketi- 
zation. However, without the ability to see a world beyond the numbers, many acts of resistance 
will eventually be suffocated. Small, short-term victories will be dwarfed by long-term setbacks. 
Ideas are central to nurturing and sustaining resistance. Being against something is what may 
draw individuals into organized action, but being for something is what is likely to sustain their 
activism. Without overstating their significance, the emerging grassroots campaigns that oppose 
testing and seek to “reframe” the debate about education may represent the emergence of a new 
cultural politics around core education issues (curriculum, pedagogy, assessment) that has not 
been seen in England since the early 1990s (Jones, 1994). What is also significant is the way such 
campaigns are mirrored in different parts of the world—indeed the “More Than a Score” strapline 
is used on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean (see Hagopian, 2014). 

However, just as I have argued that it is necessary to rethink our notion of resistance, frame 
theory invites us to rethink what it means to be an “activist.” Those who act as the “organizers of 
ideas” (Stevenson, 2012) by taking a leading role in framing and reframing issues in ways that 
open up creative possibilities are a more diverse group than often imagined. Such individuals 
need to be thought of as all those who, in Gramsci’s words, perform the “function of intellectuals” 
(Gramsci, 1971, p. 9), namely, by providing the intellectual leadership essential to reframing. 
Some of these individuals will look much as we imagine activists to look, probably playing 
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leading roles in community advocacy groups or their education union, but many will not. Their 
actions will look quite different, perhaps writing a blog or running a journal club. Such work may 
appear insignificant, and in its failure to confront neoliberalism explicitly, may even be dismissed 
as not being in “the forefront of the struggle” (Compton & Weiner, 2007, p. 3). However, as 
Oliver and Johnston (2000) assert, though framing processes do not, of themselves, persuade 
people to adopt new ideologies, they can “initiate the’journey” (Oliver & Johnston, 2000, 
p. 47). Movements that can claim to be genuinely counter-hegemonic may be the ambition, 
but it is important to recognize that they will grow from the slow, steady, and small-scale ideas 
work that takes place every day, but that needs to be recognized, valued, and nurtured if it is to 
develop into something bigger and more significant. Finally, I want to argue that frame theory’s 
focus on ideas offers a useful way to “theory bridge” between competing perspectives in critical 
studies of teachers’ work. As the pressures on teachers intensify it is increasingly important 
to understand how, and under what circumstances, “resistance” might emerge. Both structural 
and post-structural perspectives have much to contribute to understanding of these issues, but 
neither on their own, can claim the explanatory power to suggest that theoretical unitarism is 
sufficient. This article demonstrates how frame theory can bridge these two traditions, whilst 
also addressing limitations in both. Such an analysis points to complexity and uncertainty, but it 
also emphasizes possibility when teachers find ways to speak up and speak back to the numbers. 
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